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Where Earthquakes Write their 
Autographs 
By Ludlow Brownell 


yer? HE world’s 
. earthquake 

headquar- 
ters are at Shide, 
Isle of Wight, 
and, oddly 
enough, in a 
stable. But 
though humble 
the building be, 
every able quake 
of the ten thousand a year has to report 
there promptly and have its picture 
taken. The owner of the stable insists 
on this. He is John Milne, a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, who for 20 years 
was Professor of Geology and of Mining 
in the Imperial University in Tokio, 
Japan. 

Every earthquake of any pretensions 
at all, whether in Japan, Alaska, 
Kamschatka, or at the bottom of the 
deepest sea (where, indeed, most quakes 
originate), sends its signature through 
the earth direct to Professor Milne’s 
stable. Then, to make sure, it sends out 
‘repeats’ rippling along the earth’s 
surface east and west. These repeats 
reach the stable, in due course, from 
opposite directions and establish the 
genuineness of the through message. 

But quite as unique as his stable will 
be Professor Milne’s new earthquake 
observatory. Here instruments will be 
constantly on the watch, and will re- 
port to him if the earth’s crust humps 
itself up so much as an inch 500 miles 
away. So delicate are these Milne 
pendulums that the pressure of the 
dew on the ground outside of the ob- 
servatories, and even light and shade, 
affect them. They bend towards a 
shadow, swinging in the direction of 
that side of the building which is the 





Japanese Earthquake-Proof 


House. 
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damper and therefore the heavier, 
while the sunny side, being the drier, 
exerts less pressure and does not tip 
things so mich. 

Little bendings are in progress all 
the time. The ‘ immovable” hills 
are bowing and scraping to each other 
constantly. Every evening, as the dew 
settles in the valleys between them, 
they nod one to another. So, likewise, 
do the mountains, even to a greater 


extent. Gravity is tugging all the 
time. And in London, too, where 


earthquake sensations are practically 
unknown, the earth bends daily, and 
the buildings, like the hills and the 
mountains, nod to their friends oppo- 
site when the morning traffic begins. 
On Sunday, usually, their manners take 
arest, excepting in such places as Petti- 
coat Lane, where business flourishes in 
aslively a fashionasin Paris. Heine said 
that even the trees made obeisance to 
Napoleon the First when he entered 
Berlin. This was imaginative, yet 
truthful, for the weight of the crowd 
along Unter den Linden made a tilting 
sufficient for Professor Milne’s pen- 
dulums to have recorded distinctly. 
One might say the crust of the earth 
acts like a steel spring, it bends so 
easily. 


Faults, as geologists call certain 
breaks in strata, show where great 


pressure has made the spring give way. 
Ten years ago such a fault occurred in 
the central part of Japan, ruining large 
areas of cultivated land and destroying 
close upon 10,000 lives. This disas- 
ter cost the Mikado’s Government 
£3,000,000. The old chalk cliffs at 
the Isle of Wight show many such 
faults. The stratum on which the 
professor's stable stands crumpled up 
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during that process of slow compres- 
sion which formed the Alps. His in- 
struments are independent, and rest 
on blocks of stone that go down into 
the chalk without touching the build- 
ings round them. 

All the earthquake signatures from 
the various parts of the earth come 
through this chalk—not an_ ideal 
material for transmitting, one would 
think, but the professor works with it 
very well. These signatures are in 
great variety, and make interesting 
reading, for they show character and 
tell much about themselves and their 
conditions. The professor, of course, 
is an expert in their chirography. 
The number of the small letters in the 
signatures, for instance, which, as earth- 
quakes write, are always at the begin- 
ning, tells him how far the quake has 
travelled, while the large letters, like 


r Milne watching, at the Isle of Wight, records from Borneo, Japan, Alaska, and other places. 


old-fashioned ‘S.’s,” tell of the in- 
tensity. As he knowsall the ‘ centres” 
of first-rate importance—that is, the 
places where the great earthquake 
troubles originate—he can guess, with 
considerable likelihood of being right, 
which centre sent the message. 

For instance, there is the Tuscarora 
Deep, which has sent so many fearful 
tidal waves against Japan’s east coast ; 
another, off the coast of Ecuador, 
which has done great damage in its 
time, and has sent great waves 8,000 
miles across the Pacific; another in 
the Bay of Bengal; still another, 
newly found near the Isle of Guam, 
the deepest bottom known; one, also, 
in the mid-Atlantic not far north of the 
equator, which made so much trouble 
for Charleston, S.C., U.S.A.; and one 
somewhere off the coast of Alaska. 
Any one of these is fairly suspicious, 
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WHERE EARTHQUAKES WRITE 
for it is ready to act whenever oppor- 
tunity occurs. 

The instruments, which the professor 
has ready in his stable for automatic 
attachment to all able earthquakes, are 
rather simpler in appearance than one 
would expect, considering the work 
they do. They are the result of a score 
of years’ experimenting. The pen- 
points that do the writing are fine 
hairs of glass on the ends of pen- 
dulums which the _ professor has 
arranged to swing horizontally. In 
the stable is a seismograph, as he calls 
it, which writes on a long strip of 
paper covered with lamp-black, and in 
the carriage house a camera, always 
ready to photograph a quake. To 
obtain a truthful negative depends on 
the pendulum. A ray of light is re- 
flected from the end of the pendulum, 
and records automatically on a roll of 
sensitized paper which runs over a 
pulley turned by clockwork. When 
there is a quake the pendulum swings, 
the ray of light moves back and forth, 
and there is a photograph—something 
that resembles a picture of a distaff of 
the days of spinning-wheels. 

In the new building, which is just 
beginning work, the principal object, as 
regards size, is a lamp-post, one that 
the professor 
picked up at a 
bargain, and put to 
a purpose hardly 
contemplated by 
the man who made 
it. This post 
stands over in the 
corner on the same 
side as the en- 
trance, and serves 
as the upright for 
the pendulums. 
One of the pendu- 
lums points south 
and the other west. 
They have heavy 
weights at the end 
to insure steadi- 





A Seismograph for writing Three Earthquake Signa- 
tures simultaneously on the Circelar Plate. 
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ness, and glass pens for jotting down 
their earthquake impressions of Borneo, 
Japan, Alaska, and other places. The 
pendulum pointing south writes with an 
arm that runs along parallel to the other 
pendulum. In this way Professor 
Milne obtains two signatures side by 
side on the revolving cylinder he uses 
for receiving records. 

There is a dark room in here, as well 
as one in the stable, for general photo- 
graphic work. Besides, there are two 
stone columns running down into the 
chalk and free of all connection with 
the house. These the professor will 
use for those instruments that need to 
be isolated from ordinary vibrations. 

With the instruments in his stable 
the professor has shown the earth to be 
a strangely restless body, shivering all 
over every thirty seconds, and heaving 
up its crust over thousands of square 
miles of surface at a time in stupendous 
sighs once in seven days, taking, as it 
were, a Sunday afternoon nap. 

He has also located many of the 
centres from which earthquakes eman- 
ate, and has shown that ninety per cent. 
of the shocks in 1899, for example, 
originated at great depths beneath the 
sea. If the knowledge he has accumu- 
lated in his studies of earth vibrations, 
quivers, shakes, 
and undulations 
had been at hand 
when the cable 
companies laid out 
their routes they 
could have saved 
£800,000 by 
avoiding the 
danger places Pro- 
fessor Milne has 
marked on his 
charts. It is safe, 
too, to say that 
engineers would 
have built hun- 
dreds of railways 
and bridges differ- 
ently if they had 
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in earthquake striking the base of a square 
column causes it to sway cornerwise. 


had the benefit of the latest researches 
in earthquake construction. 

In shaky countries like Japan it would 
be difficult to overestimate the value of 
Professor Milne’s deductions. The 
Japanese Government appreciates this, 
for it long since established a chair of 
seismology in the Imperial University, 
and has put up some nine hundred 
stations for observing its superabundant 
tremors, and the Mikado has decorated 
the professor with an order of particular 
merit, making him “ Chokunin.” The 
government is now at work ona seismic 
survey of the empire, and will publish 
as soon as possible a map, coloured 
variously according to quakiness, dark 
for the most unsteady parts, and light 
for the parts that quake least. Other 
earthquake countries will follow Japan’s 
example; thus has the Land of the 
Rising Sun, though the youngest of the 
Powers, begun already to teach her 
teachers. 

Japan is rather responsible for seis- 
mology anyway. If she had not 
engaged Professor Milne to teach her 





geology and mining, he might have 
spent his days on firmer terra, so to 
speak, and never have investigated 
earthquakes, nor invented seismographs 
for them to write with, nor seismo- 
cameras to take their photographs. 

So it is that in Shide, up by the golf 
course just on the western edge of 
Newport, where even the railways with 
the mails are not too certain, there is a 
man who can tell you of an earthquake 
at the antipodes a few minutes after it 
has happened, and, what is more, has 
taught others, in many parts of the 
world, to do the same thing. 

Professor Milne receives reports 
through the centre of the earth by 
vibrations that travel about four hun- 
dred miles a second. This means 
twenty minutes for the trip. Such a 
speed shows the rigidity of the earth to 

be greater than any 
metal or other sub- 
stance scientists have 
knowledge of—‘ two 
f and one-half times 
that of glass, for in- 
stance,” says Profes- 
sor Milne, “and glass 
is more rigid than 
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Shinobo Hiroba, Professor Milne’s assistant, 
watching an earthquake write its signature. 
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WHERE EARTHQUAKES WRITE 





Professor Milne is on the ladder while the writting 
apparatus is at the top of the framework, where it 
is connected with the chimney. As the chimney 
sways, it writes. A copy of the signature is shown 
on the placard at the base. 


the finest steel.” This was an inter- 
esting discovery, for it is an indorse- 
ment of Lord Kelvin’s egg demonstra- 
tion. 

Lord Kelvin used to iliustrate his 
idea of a solid rather than a liquid 
interior for the earth by spinning two 


eggs, one raw and the other hard- 
boiled. .The hard-boiled egg spun 


much the longer time. In fact, the 
raw egg wobbled and stopped in a 
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A. An earthquake record. B. The echo. 
The small numbers show the corresponding sections 
of the quake. 
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moment. Would not the earth have 
stopped spinning on its axis long ago, 
and could it possibly send earthquake 
despatches through its very centre, if it 
were not solid within ? 

In reading the signatures of the 
different earthquakes, it is interesting 
to compare the writings. The form of 
a signature—or perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say the form of the 
combination of signatures made by 
joining together the one that travels 
through the earth with the one that 
travels round it—gives a very clear idea 
of the distance the vibrations have 
travelled. Take the ones from Alaska, 
for example. Professor Milne has had 
many reports from that far-away region. 
He did not know, of course, where the 
quake was from until he had seen the 
record in his stable, and had compared 
it with signatures from other parts of 
the world, but he knew how far away 
it was. The other signatures that 
helped him out came from stations 
where observers had set up his seismo- 
graphs. 

There are some thirty of these 
stations scattered about the world: in 
North and South America, Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. Among those that 
helped particularly to fix the locality of 
these interesting shocks were Kew, 
Toronto, Victoria (British Columbia), 
San Fernando (Spain), Bombay, 
Batavia, Mauritius, Madras, Calcutta, 
and Cape ot Good Hope. 

An interesting series of signatures 
from an Alaska earthquake of Septem- 
ber 3rd, 1899, showing records from 
Toronto, San Fernando, Kew, Cape of 
Good Hope, Bombay, and Batavia, 
may be seen on page 201. This quake 
was from a region that has excited a 
a great deal of interest lately—one that 
the professor looks upon as choice 
hunting-ground, albeit the “ ground” 
is miles below the surface of the North 
Pacific Ocean. Ocean surveyors have 
not yet gone over this region thoroughly, 
but the professor believes that when 
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they do they will findan enormous hole 
west of Yakutat Bay. 

There is no telegraph communica- 
tion between Yakutat Bay and the rest 
of the world, but there is excellent 
seismic communication, as the signa- 
tures show. Professor Milne at Shide, 
ten thousand miles away from the 
centre of disturbance, knew about it 
the day it happened. But it was not 
until September 25th, a little over three 
weeks later, that the Toronto World 





The ripples of the earth’s crust that 
brought these signatures to Professor 
Milne’s seismographs were from a foot 
to a foot and a half in height, and 
from twenty to thirty miles in length. 
They travelled at the rate of a little 
under two miles a second, and came 
along at intervals of about fifteen 
seconds. These ripples show large in 
the signatures, for they make the 
horizontal arms, the pen-holders of 
the seismographs, swing through a 
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After the tidal wave, thirty thousand bodies lay along the coast of Japan. 


had the news of three tidal waves on 
the coast of Alaska. Walls of water 
fifteen feet high rolled in upon the 
villages on the shore and well-nigh 
obliterated them. Islands sank many 
fathoms beneath the sea, so that now 
only the tops of their tallest trees show 
above the surface. On the Island of 
Kayak, just opposite Yakutat, there 
was a graveyard, which one may see 
distinctly now down through the clear 
water. 


wider interval than do the more direct 
messages which come through the 
earth. The through messages are of a 
different kind from the surface ripples ; 
they are tremors, series of contractions 
and expansions of the rigid material of 
the earth’s inside. In the signature of 
an earthquake the distance from the 
starting-point of the through message to 
the starting-point of the surface message 
indicates the distance between the obser- 
vatory and the centre of disturbance. 
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TORONTO, CANADA. 


Earthquake signatures from the great Alaska shock of September 3, 1899, recorded by Professor Milne’s 
instruments in different parts of the world. 


In his report on the earthquakes of 
1899, which the Royal Society Com- 
mittee for Seismological Investigations 


will publish soon, Professor Milne, 
who is secretary for the committee, 
says :— 


“ Earthquakes from the same district 
will arrive at distant observing-stations 
at times, the distance between which 
will be constant. If, for example, we 
have once determined the difference in 
time at which an earthquake originat- 
ing off the coast of Japan arrives at 
Batavia, Bombay, Cape of Good Hope, 
Shide, etc., whenever these differences 
are repeated at four or more stations, 
without knowing anything about ob- 
servations in Japan, we can at once 
say where such an earthquake has 
originated. . . . Ifthe large waves 
of an earthquake reach stations A, B, 
C, D, etc., the radii of which are re- 
spectively four times 1°6 degrees, then 
ten times 1°6 degrees, twenty times 1°6 
degrees, etc., will be the centre of the 
origin required. The constant 1°6 
degrees means that the actual velocity 
for large waves is taken at 1°6 degrees 
per minute, or about three kilometres 
(1°86 miles) a second. . 

“The operation of drawing these 
circles is carried out on a slate globe. 


For a complete solution, observations 
are required from at least four stations. 
With only three observations we are 
left to choose between two possible 
centres, but as these may be widely 
separated there is usually little difficulty 
in selecting the one required.” = 22%¢ 

Sometimes Professor Milne receives 
the signature over again, showing on a 
smaller scale the preliminary tremors 
that have come through the earth, the 
great ‘‘shock”’’ waves that have tra- 
velled round, the huge surface ripples, 
and then the waves of subsidence. 
These repetitions he calls ‘‘ echoes.” 
The waves of the earth crust may re- 
bound from some cliff or ledge, just as 
ripples are reflected from the edge of 
a pond back towards their centre of 
origin, or as sound waves are reflected 
from a wall. 

Like sound waves, too, earthquake 
waves have rhythm, harmony, and 
discord. Professor Milne has made 
use of the principle of discord in se- 
curing the safety of buildings. He 
has found the “ pitch” of chimneys, 
for instance ; that is, the period of their 
swaying. He treated the chimney as 
he would a tuning-fork of which he 
wished to determine the frequency of 
vibration. In the same way he got the 
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“pitch” of houses. Then, knowing 
the frequency of earthquake vibrations, 
he made rules for building chimneys 


and houses out of tune with earth- 
quakes. This prevented the house 
from “joining in.” The chimney and 


the house must be in harmony, how- 
ever, or there will be trouble in the 
household. 

Professor Milne has had many occa- 
sions to point this out in the various 
foreign communities he is familiar with 
in earthquake countries. Often the 
house has broken itself to pieces by 
banging into a chimney that was 
vibrating a diminished fifth or a minor 
seventh below. Even a semitone is 
sometimes fatal, as was the case with 
several chimneys a builder had bound 
with iron bands to houses. When the 
shocks came the bands cut through 
the chimneys as if they were made of 
so so much chalk instead of brick. 

Japanese architecture has received 
much attention from the professor and 
also from his friend Josiah Condor, of 
the Institute of British Architects. 
From the studies of these experts it 
would seem that the statement that a 
people know better what is best for 
themselves than do outsiders is not 
absolute truth, for both Milne and 
Condor say that the ordinary Japanese 
house is anything but ideal, from the 
earthquake view-point, while Japan is 
the quakiest country in the world. 
The heavy roofs are bad. The tops 
of things should be light in Japan; 
but these roofs are always heavy, and 
when they get a-swinging they break 
off and crush everything in reach. 
After a bad earthquake in Japan, the 
stricken district, as Professor Milne 
says, appears to be strewn with 
gigantic saddles. These are the fallen 
roofs. Again, it would be far better to 
tie rafters and beams and uprights to- 
gether by iron bands than to mortise 
them. Mortising weakens the timbers 
and helps the weighty roof to come 
to earth. 





The professor’s investigations with 
his seismographs and other instruments 
have been able to show the exact course 
of an earthquake particle during a 
shock, and Professor Seikiya, now 
occupying the chair of seismology in 
the Imperial University in Tokio, to 
represent this course has bent a wire. 
After looking at it one wonders how 
the earth holds together, why it does 
not float off as dust and lose itself in 
space. The wire looks like a matted 
tangle of yarn. 

In the great Gifu quake of 1891 the 
earth, besides dropping twenty feet in 
sections of forty to sixty miles at a 
time, shook to-and-fro with frightful 
rapidity in quivering waves about a foot 
in width. There was a upward impetus 
to the earth particles also, despite the 
fact that the surface fell twenty feet. 
This had a rate of about four hundred 
feet asecond. One effect of it was that 
houses weighted by heavy roofs sank 
up to the eaves, and another, that gate- 
posts without top-weights, and therefore 
free to act, jumped about as though 
playing leapfrog. Some posts took a 
half-dozen jumps of four or five feet 
along the surface and then fell in their 
tracks. Occasionally one alighted so 
hard after the last jump that it remained 
upright ten yards from where it started, 
and in property where it had no busi- 
ness to be. A shock ofa fifth of the 
force of the Gifu quake would demolish 
London in thirty seconds. Wooden 
houses in the suburbs might remain 
standing, however, for their construc- 
tion affords some play. 

The Charleston earthquake in 1886 
was a severe one, and scientists have 
estimated something ofits energy. Pro- 
fessor Milne says, speaking roughly, 
24,000,000,000,000 foot-pounds for an 
area ten miles square. To produce a 
shock of such force, let anyone drop a 
24-000-ton ball from a height of 190 
miles. 

Professor Milne disclaims ability as 
an earthquake prophet, although he 
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WHERE EARTHQUAKES WRITE 
came to have something of a reputation 
in that line while in Japan. This was 
through his having distributed earth- 
quake machines among his friends in 
various parts of the empire, and asking 
them to collect records for him. They 
did so gladly, for the _professor’s 
enthusiasm was contagious. Occa- 
sionally he would wire them from his 
home in Tokio, saying he had a 
premonition that a quake was at hand 
and warning them to be ready for it. 
As there are five to six hundred quakes 
a year in Japan, Professor Milne says 
it is not strange that occasionally his 
premonitions were correct. On one 
occasion he sent a-message to some 
folk in Yokohama just in time. It was 
in 1881, and for several days the Tokio 
seismographs had been unusually quiet. 
“ The calm before the storm,” thought 
the professor. So he sent his message, 
and soon after it reached its destina- 
tion the earth began to shake and 
Yokohama had more excitement on its 
hands than it knew what to do with. 
It had not quaked so in years. The 
Milne message became famous and 
everyone declared the professor was 
genuinely a prophet. 

Some went so far as to say that he 
had a personal influence over earth- 
quakes ; his appearance in any locality 
was a signal for everything to shake. 
Once, as he arrived at the Fujiya 
Hotel, Miyanoshita, a popular resort 
near Yokohama, a lady well known in 
Yokohama society greeted him with: 
““Oh, Professor Milne, I’m so glad to 
see you. You haven't any earthquakes 
with you, have you?” But apparently 
he had, for there was a lively one in 
evidence a moment later. Incidents 
like these are remembered and make a 
reputation for aman whether he wishes 
it or not, so that of the hundreds of 
foreigners Japan has in her employ 
probably none has a fame so widely 
spread as ‘‘ Earthquake ” Milne. 

Although the seismograph does not 
foretell a quake, it can be of service, as 
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the professor points out, in giving 
warning of the tidal waves that often 
follow submarine earthquakes. These 
waves, which come in like a tre- 
mendously high tide, do vast damage. 
On the east shores of Japan in 1896 
nearly 30,000 persons perished in the 
sudden rising of the waters. Vessels 
out at sea sailed over the waves without 
anyone on board suspecting something 
unusual was taking place. The undula- 
tions were so broad and the rise so 
gentle that there was nothing to dis- 
tinguish them from the ordinary surface 
of the sea. These waves travel at a 
rate that would take them across the 
Pacific in twenty-four hours. This is 
rapid travelling, but a warning which 


the seismograph could give at the 
time the wave started would afford 


plenty of time for coast-dwellers to 
climb up out of the way. 

Near Iquique there is a United 
States war vessel which has had a 
remarkable experience with tidal waves. 
On the first occasion, in 1868, a wave 
took her a mile inland, and later, in 
1877, another wave carried her in two 
miles farther, where she still remains, 
although the family that has taken up 
its abode in her expect to get well 
across the country by the end of the 
present century. 

In Australia there are two earthquake 
observatories, one at Sydney and 
another at Melbourne. It would have 
been a great deal of money saved to the 
colony if she had had a few of Professor 
Milne’s instruments several years ago, 
when her three cables suddenly ceased 
to work and left her completely shut off 
from the world. There had _ been 
rumours of war, and when the break 
occurred the Australians thought 
some hostile power had cut the cables 
and would soon swoop down upon the 
colonies. The Governors called out 
the Militia and the Naval Reserves to 
patrol the coast, and there was great 
excitement for nearly three weeks. 
Business was at a standstill until news 
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came that it was only an earthquake, 
which had lowered the ocean’s bottom, 


making the sea between Java and 
Australia deeper by many fathoms. 


The floor of the sea had taken down 
the cables along with it. 

Professor Milne believes, from the 
experience he has had, that seismology 
will gain support from Governments, 





from the great cable companies 
interested in learning the location of 
unstable regions in sea beds, and from 
private individuals who wish to ad- 
vance scientific knowledge. Certainly 
its practical benefits are very obvious, 
and as a scientific pursuit there are few 
lines of investigation more fascinating. 





in earthquake signature written on a circular plate by the fine points of the seismograph fingers. 
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NE day when Summer was not Through ali the long forenoon the 
grown old she paused to take a woods beckoned, and hill and valley 
backward glance at Spring,and and river called to Uncle Joe. So he 

lo! upon her face there fell the quiet thought in his soul. But after his 
radiance of the bygone June. twelve o'clock dinner, when he had 
wended his way across the street and 
was seated with Uncle Billy on the 
back porch, he only said: 

** Bill, what say to trampin’ down 
towards the river this ev’nin’? It’s 
fair shady ‘long the hedge row an’ I 
want to see if the squirrel crop ain't 
gittin’ ripe. It’s a leetle bit airly, but 
the corn’s in good roastin’ ear, and it ll 
be mighty easy to locate the nests.” 

** Jestas lief as not, Joe. Fact is, I’ve 
got a wild blackberry patch located 
down in the timber an’ I'd like to see ’f 
they ain’t gittin’ ripe.” 

A little later Uncle Joe and Uncle 
Billy were wending their way toward 
the river. As Nancy Ann watched them 
climb over the orchard wall she said 


aloud : 











‘William Bateman, you ‘re getting to be an old 
man,” 
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over the garden wall.” 


“If them old boys: ain’t two of a 
kind there never was any,” and, witha 
smile, began her afternoon’s ironing. 

They loitered along, watching the 
edges of the corn-fields by the timber 
for squirrel signs, and discussing crop 
prospects, past and prospective. Each 
owned a comfortable farm and each 
had “‘ money on interest.”” Each was a 
widower, living with a married daughter. 
Each had left his farm and 
come to town for the purpose 
of ‘‘taking life easy.” But 
“loafin’ around” soon got very 
tiresome to the two old men, 


who had led active country 
lives until old 
age came. Their 


idea of *‘enjoyin’”’ 
themselves was to 
wander out along 
the river on a day 
like this, fishing, 
hunting — any- 
thing to kill the 
tirne and be in the 
country. 
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Nancy Ann at her afternoon's ironing. 





They had been boys together. They 
were raised on adjoining farms. They 
had swapped work in hay harvest and 
traded and made money together. In 
their old days the bond of companion- 
ship grew stronger, and the day rarely 
went by that they were not together. 

They differed in politics and in reli- 
gious views. Uncle Billy was a Repub- 
lican and had been a “stand-by” in 
the Methodist Church for fifty years. 
Uncle Joe, when interrogated, would 
say, “‘ Oh, I belong to the big church.” 
In politics he called himself a Jackson 
Democrat. In his earlier days he was 
profane, but as his grandchildren grew 
up around him he quit swearing and 
contented himself with those mild ex- 
pletives which even church people some- 
times glean from the Bible. 

Both men seemed to have tasted of 
the spring of perennial youth, and their 
daughters often referred to them affec- 
tionately as “them two old boys.” 

‘“‘ After inspecting the edges of the 


corn-fields to their satisfaction, and 
finding plenty of ears that had 
been attacked by the squirrels, 
they wandered through the timber, 


locating the nests. Then they visited 
Uncle Billy’s berry patch and found 
the berries ripening in a most satisfac- 
tory way. They “cut” across then to 
the big road, climbed up on a raii fence, 
and sat there under the 
shade of the old elm to rest. 

“‘ Squirrels ‘Il do to shoot 
in bout ten days,” remarked 
Uncle Joe. “I don’t wish 
my life away, but that ten 
days can’t git 
here any too 
soon. My 
mouth’s fair- 
ly waterin’ 
for a mess of 
young fried squirrels.” 

“Well, lain’tcravin’ 
fried squir’] myself, not 
partickiler, responded 
Uncle Billy. 
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“ Don’t you like ’em ?” 

“Not partickiler, not partickiler. 
Fact is, I got turned agin ’em once an’ 
I’ve staid turned.” 

“How's that ?” 

“Well, you remember when I went 
to Californy—in ’49?” 

*“* Yes.” 

‘“* Well, one day, crossin’ the Is’mus, 
we stopped at a place they called a 
hotel. It was Kassy—somethin’ er 
other, I clean fergit. I was powerful 
fond of young squir’l in them days, an’ 
when the Mexican Injun brings on a 
plate of fried game we thought it tasted 
like squir’l, an’ mighty tender an’ nice 
at that. Bill Dobbs asked the Injun, 
in United States, what it was. The 
Injun didn’t understand, an’ answers 
‘No sabby "—Spanish lingo for ‘ Don’t 
understand.’ Then J asked him. I 


p’inted to the dish, raised my eyebrows, ~ 


and p’inted out to the trees. The 
Injun caught on in a minute. 
grinned, nodded, and made his fingers 
go so, jes’ like a squir’l runnin’ up a 
tree. ‘Yes,’ says I to Dobbs, ‘it’s 
squir’l.’ We eat it all up—an’ I ain’t 
wanted any sence!” 

“Ginnerally that way when a man 
makes a hog of hisself.”’ 

‘But I didn’t make no hog o’ myself.” 

‘* How came you to turn agin squir- 
rel then ?” 

“Well, you see it was like this: After 
dinner I went to pokin’ aroun’ the house, 
lookin’ at the scenery an’ other et cet’ry, 
an’ I run on to the place where they'd 
bin skinin them squir’l. They had the 
fresh hides stretched over boards—heads 
left on—an’ they wan’t squir’] whatsum- 
ever. They was—young monkeys! ” 

‘“* Jumpin’ Jehosaphat ! ”’ 

“Fact ! Sence then I’ve 
keered partickiler fer squir’l. 
jog along down to the river. We ain’t 
been down there fer a whole week.” 

They crossed the road, climbed an- 
other rail fence, and soon were under 
the shade of the old sycamore by the 
swimming hole. 


never 
But le’s 


Z 
He 





oo Squirrels *U do to shoot in “bout ten days.’ 


** Bill, when was you in swimmin’ 
last ?”’ 

*“* Las’ summer.” 

The two looked at each other in 
silence. Then each looked out wist- 
fully at the placid running river. A 
rain-crow broke the silence with its 
* Kow, kow, kow!” 

** Goin’ to rain inside o’ three days. 
Never knew the sign to fail this time o’ 
year,” remarked Uncle Joe. 

** Sure sign!’ agreed Uncle Billy. 

Silence for another minute. 

Then Uncle Billy said: 

“ Joe, let’s go swimmin’.” 

‘“* S’pose the water’s warm enough ?”’ 

“Yes, of course it is! Jest try your 
hand in it.” 

Uncle Joe stooped down, rippled his 
hand for a bit in the water, squinted 
one eye at the descending sun, and 
answered : 
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“I believe the water is warm enough, 
Billy. I'd shorely enjoy a swim this 
hot afternoon, but I’ve got to be awful 
keerful bout stayin’ in too long. My 
rheumatiz ain’t bothered me much 
lately, an’ I don’t want to do any fool 
thing that'll make me wuss agin.” 
(Here he squinted one eye again at the 
sun.) ‘I guess the sun’s low enough 
not tosunburn. Cold sweet cream ‘ll 


cure sunburn, but I can’t rub it onmy 
old back myself,and Liza Jane’d never 
git through makin’ fun o’ me fer goin’ 
She says that 


swimmin’ like a boy. 
half the time I 
act like a ten- 
year-old boy. 
sut I always 
tell her, ‘ What’s 
the use o’ livin’ 
ef you can’t 
have good 
time?” Then 
she'll laugh an’ 
say, ‘ Pap, you’er 
the youngest 
one of the hull 
family, spite o’ your 
three score an’ ten an’ 
five tocarry.’” And 
the old man chuckied 
at the thought. 

“I’m one year less 


a 


‘an you,” mused 
Uncle Billy. “ Some- 
times when I ain’t 


shaved fer three days 
I look into the glass 
an’ say to myself: ‘ William Bate- 
man, you're gittin’ to be an old man. 
You ain't good fer nothin’ but to set 
‘round the fire in winter an’ nuss the 
gran’-children to sleep, or else hoe in 
the gyarden in spring an’ keep the 
grass cut in the yard. Jest a-swingin’ 
your scythe alongside old Father Time 
an’ expectin’ every swath he cuts that 
he’ll make a mis-lick an’ take you in 
the next swing.’ An’ then, when I git 
out along the river on a day like this, 
an’ see the same old swimmin’ hole 










*** Bill, when was you in swimmin last 2°” 


where we used to swim, an’ duck, an’ 
dive, an’ the old sycamore that ain’t 
changed a mite in the last sixty years, 
it don’t seem possible that I am counted 
an old man. Well, here goes! as Tom 
Ward used to say.” 

The old men hastily disrobed and 
began to wade out in the water. 

“ Wet your knees, Billy. It'll keep 
you from havin’ cramps,” cautioned 
Uncle Joe. 

“Don’t you s’pose I know that?” 


a 


_F . responded Uncle Billy. ‘‘ Where do 
vs | you think I’s raised ! 
| J —=- O-0-0-0-0! It’s sort- 

y Zs er-cold !” 
“No, it ain’t. 


Jest feels that way. 
Take a quick souse 
under the water like 
this,’ and Uncle Joe 
exemplified by drop- 
ping down into 
the water, only 
his head being 
unsubmerged. 

** Souse, Billy, 
souse! Don’t 
stand there 
shiverin’! You'll 
be all right 
when you 
souse |” 

“Oh, Joe, I 
c-a-n-’t! It’s 
too-0-0-0 
chilly!” 

“Chilly! 
Shucks! I'll take the chill off of 
you!” And Uncle Joe began to 
spray water all over Uncle Billy, using 
his hands like a couple of paddle 
wheels. 

“Q-o-0-0! Oh! 
begged Uncle Billy. 

“* Say, ‘ Please, please, purty please! ’ 

‘** P.p-please, please, purty please!” 

* All right; I’li not throw another 
drop.”” And Uncle Joe, making a sud- 
den dive, grasped Uncle Bill, by the 
ankles. In three seconds Uncle Billy's 


Don’t — don’t,” 


” 
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head and feet had changed positions. 
With a whoop Uncle Joe swam away, 
and Uncle Billy righted himself, sput- 
tering and choking. 

‘‘ Joe Graham, if you don’t play fair 
I won't stay in a minute longer. That 
wan't fair, so it wan’t! ” 

“1 didn’t think you'd let me ketch 
you that way. I s’posed you’d git out 
of the road when you saw me dive,” 
explained Uncle Joe in a conciliatory 
tone. ‘Say, Billy, let’s swim across 
an’ back like we used to.” 

Uncle Billy was conciliated, and 
agreed. They both had been good 
swimmers in their youth, and they 
made it across and back in fair time, 
albeit both were puffing like porpoises. 

** Got warm, Billy?” 

“You. bet. But don’t you think 
we'd better git out? We ortn’t stay in 
too long. It’s close on to 


When he reached sixty he paused to 
mutter, ‘‘ Doin’ as well as he used to 
when we was pardners.” On _ he 
counted, ‘‘ Seventy-five—seventy-nine 
—eighty!” Now he _ was_ visibly 
anxious. ‘‘ But then,’ he_ reflected, 
‘* Joe used to be a good diver,” and so 
he kept on until he pronounced ‘* One 
hundred !”’ 

He paused again—and then he re- 
called how Joe once had stayed under, 
sixty years ago, until he had counted 
one hundred and twenty-five. With 

renewed con- 
0 fidence he be- 









MilY gan, ‘One 

Ni Pla Be hundred, one 

*-< hundred and 

AFR S— one, one hundred 
7 and he 


$7 and two—” 
/, kept it up with un- 
4 steady voice until 


dog days.” . he reached “ One 
‘Well, we ain’t hada di- 84 hundred and 
ving match yit.” ill i AN £4 twenty-five ! * 
_“Vdruther not. I don’t ih ee Wy _That_ was the 
like to git water in my ears. “WE ]}= 4, limit. Joe’s record 
It ain’t good fer my hearin’.” AEs had never gone be- 


‘** All right, then, I'll jest 


take one old-fashioned dive aan 


fer luck.” 

Uncle Joe climbed upon 
the slanting trunkof the old syca- 
more. , 

‘“Now, Billy, you count, one, 
two, three—jest as you use’ to, you 
understand. See how many you git 
counted while I’m under,” and put- 
ting his hands together, with a 
whoop and a plash Uncle Joe dis- 
appeared from view. 

Uncle Billy watched the spot and 
began counting : 

“One, two, 
six—!” . 

Ms Twenty- one, aiid -two,—twenty- 
nine, thirty!’ 

** Forty! 

Then Uncle Billy became interested. 
He kept on counting aloud in measured 
voice—‘ Fifty—fifty-five—sixty ! ” 


three, four. five, 





“ Rippied his hand for a bit 


yond that. Could 
it be that Joe had 
been seized with 
cramps down there 
in the bottom of 
Sycamore Hole? 
Surely not, for 
had he not seen 
Joe wet his knees 
to keep away the 
cramps? Hecould 
wait no longer. 
“Joe! Oh, Joe!” 


in the water.’ 


No answer. 

“Joe, you’ve stayed 
enough! Come up!” 

No Joe appeared on the surface in 
response to this admonition. 

‘Joe, come up! Don’t act the fool! 
You've already broke your record! ” 

But this did not seduce Uncle Joe 
from the cool depths of the pool. 


down long 
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“Joe, ef you don’t come up I’m 
comin’ in after you!” 

He would wait no longer. Uncle 
Billy swam out to the point where 
Uncle Joe had gone down. With 
a finger in each ear to keep out 
the water he dropped down until his 
feet touched bottom, and then worked 
his feet here and there in an endeavour 
to touch Uncle Joe. He came up 
puffing, without finding trace of him. 
Pausing only long enough to draw two 
full breaths, he tried it again. He did 
not stay down so long, and again his 
quest was fruitless. Then, warned by 
his failing strength, he swam for the 
shore, where he lay on the warm sand, 
panting and almost exhausted. 

But it would never do to waste time. 
If help were only close by Joe’s body 
might be found in time to resuscitate 
it. Joe dead! And he had coaxed 
Joe to goswimming. Joe hadn’t said 
a word about it until he himself had 
suggested it. True, he had tried to get 
Joe to come out before he took the 
last dive ; but then, Joe would not have 
been in the water but for him. 

Uncle Billy sobbed aloud in agony. 

“Oh, Joe, to think ’at I should coax 
you to your death! Oh, Joe, Joe!” 

Then he heard the rattle of a waggon 
on the road, 30 rods away, and made 
a wild dash for it, when he happened 
to remember that his clothing was on 
the river bank. He hesitated. It 
might be a woman. And with a 
sense of shame that made his whole 
body red, Uncle Billy ran back to the 
river, grabbed his shirt and began to 
pull it on with trembling hands. 

While his arms were extended up- 
ward, in a vain and desperate attempt 
to force them into the twisted sleeves, 
“ Spat,” a handful of soft mud hit him 
in the stomach. 

For three seconds he was utterly 
bewildered. Then the true inwardness 
of the disappearance of Uncle Joe 
flashed across his mind. Clawing his 
shirt from before his eyes, he beheld 





*** Here's a little keepsake to remember me by.’” 


Uncle Joe, squatted on the sycamore, 
calmly surveying him. 

There are times in life when poor, 
weak words are inadequate to express 
one’s emotions; when it even seems 
that the vocabulary which accompanies 
the “gift of tongues” might prove 
barren and uninteresting. It was such 
a time for Uncle Billy. He looked at 
Uncle Joe fixedly, and finally inquired: 

“Joseph, how long have you been 
there ?” 

“Well, Billy, I’ve been here an’ 
hereabouts fer quite a spell.” 

** How long ?” 

“Well, Billy, ef my memory don’t 
fail me, an’ I guess it don’t, I’ve been 
here an’ hereabouts ever since you 
counted fifteen !” 
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Uncle Billy walked into the water, 
washed off the mud, waded out, and 
proceeded to put on his shirt. 

“Goin’ to quit jest when 
beginnin’ to have fun?” 

“Yes, Iam goin’ to quit just when 
we’re beginnin’ to have fun.” 

“ Sho’, Billy. Don’t git mad. That’s 
the way we used to do when we was 
pardners.”’ 


we're 


Hurriedly he filled Uncle Joe’s shoes 
with sand, tied his shirt sleeves together 
in good hard knots, and proceeded to 
soak the knots well in the edge of the 
pool. Then he tied a knot in each leg 


of the overalls, slipped a stone in each 
improvised bag, yelled, “ Joe! Oh, Joe! 
Here’s a little keepsake to remember 
me by,” and flung them far out toward 
Uncle Joe. 


They fell short with a 





** Pap, how on earth did you come to get your shirt on wrong side out ?” 


“Yes, Iam a-goin’ to quit. That’s 
the way I used to do when we was 
pardners.” 

“ Well, if you must go, you must, I 
reckon.” This in atone of resignation. 

“‘ Here’s a keepsake to take with you, 
Billy, in remembrance of the occasion,” 
and he dexterously landed another 
handful of mud, this time on Billy’s 
legs. 

‘“‘Good-by, Billy! I’m goin’ to swim 
across an’ back jest once more to take 
the chill off,’ and he began to paddle 
across “‘ dog style.” 

Uncle Billy had recovered his wind 
but not his temper. That last handful 
of mud dissipated any kindly feelings 
toward Uncle Joe. He washed off the 
mud again, slipped on his clothing, 
watched Uncle Joe calmly floating on 
his back for a moment, and the desire 
to get even overpowered him. 


mighty plash, floated a moment, and 

then calmly sank to the bottom of the 
a Then Uncle Billy turned and 
ed. 


That night when Uncle Billy was 
eating his “snack,” which Nancy Ann 
had set out for him, for he had reached 
home too late for the five o’clock 
supper, Nancy Ann _ bestowed upon 
him a peculiarly significant, searching 
glance. Repressing a smile, she asked: 

“Pap, how on earth did you come 
to get your shirt on wrong side out ?”’ 

Uncle Billy blushed guiltily, gulped 
a time or two under pretence that his 
coffee was too hot, and made answer : 


‘“* Same old way, I s’pose.” 

** What same old way ?”’ 

‘Oh, jest like I use’ to when a boy. 
Done it climbing through a fence!” 
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The Turning of the Ways 


By Clinton Ross 


the talk, suggested by the arch 

that had been part of yesterday’s 
pageant. “ War and conquest,” said 
Captain Trevor. “It’s the same old 
world——”’ 

‘“* As Cesar’s,” the older man put in 
with an amused smile—at himself, at 
circumstances, at the world. His was 
the face of the diplomatist ; Carl’s that 
of the soldier. 

Carl too smiled, he did not know 
exactly why. “I believe in Cesar,” he 
said, ‘‘to the extent of ‘The White 
Man’s Burden.’”’ 

“Oh, yes, it’s true, and Casar now 
is spelt trade. But in regard to voting 


ERE another subject entered into 


those shares — it’s ‘ yes,’ , Captain 
Trevor.” 

“Why of course ‘yes’? No, 
Barton. Your interest is mine, my 


advisers say. I am going to defer my 
own investigation of my affairs some 
weeks—a fortnight, any way. It’s very 
good of you to come here to explain, 
however. I know how valuable your 
time is, sir.” 

“Ah, Captain Trevor. I wanted to 
see what kind of man your uncle’s heir 
might be, and I am pleased to know 
you. You are absolutely free—to have 
your interests not give you a moment’s 
trouble, if you so elect ; or——” 

“I know, sir, I know; but I am 
responsible to the family now. I am 
going at it—after a fortnight.” 

‘‘That is your uncle’s nephew, Cap- 
tain Trevor. Well, I must be on my 
way.” 

The great banker went out, debonnair 
and smiling, and presently Carl saw his 
brougham draw away. 


** He represents all the combinations, 
then,”’ Carl said to himself, in a brown 
study for the moment. ‘And he wants 
me—for his puppet.” 

Yes, in this autumn, rgor, this man 
represented a power that, founded on 
trade and the combination of trading 
interests into a few hands, aspired to 
secure and to hold in the hollow of one 
mighty hand the whole world, making 
and unmaking public opinion, shaping 
the policy of governments, subduing all 
to its own ends. And as for Carl, his 
interest lay with that power. At 
twenty-seven, like his nation, he was at 
the turning of the ways. To be rich 
was to be perplexed; to be free—an 
end some few of the moderately well- 
to-do and the unincumbered rich may 
reach—was to be liable to an abuse of 
freedom ; to be powerful was to be a 





subject. In the Square he saw the 
passing throng. ‘‘ They envy me, I 
suppose. I don’t envy myself,” Carl 
said. 


But what of questions? At least he 
had a fortnight—yes, a fortnight—to 
think; to get out into the country— 
over the hills and far away—before he 
should turn to affairs. He would have 
none of the artificialities of the city to 
disturb him. He would try to see 
clearly. Here and everywhere, all 
was changing. Interests were mightier 
and more involved. He would decide 
whether the life of a simple gentleman 
and officer should cease for something 
that had in it servitude. 

The death of his uncle, followed 
closely by that of his cousin Philip, had 
left Trevor the head of one of the very 
powerful families; and now he held 
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voting strength in railroads and corpo- 
rations that made him sought by those 
at the seat of power. Turning from 
this brown study, he went down into 
the Square and up the crowded avenue. 
It was the season’s height, and a great 
many people knew him. 

“That is Carl Trevor,” he could 
almost hear them say. ‘“‘ Used to be 
in the army, and then resigned and 
went everywhere. Now he is the head 
of the family.” 

People nodded to him, and some 
stopped and shook hands with this 
broad - shouldered 
young man in deep 
black. Twice 
carriages drew to 
the curb, and 
women spoke to 
him, and he smiled 
cynically; for he 
knew how great a 
catch he was. ‘The 
men in the club 
windows _ buzzed 
about him. 

And so, nodding 
right and left, he 
passed on—a man 
with the might of 
a king—and few 
kings were so 
mighty. But what 
business ability 
had he? He had 
played at soldier- 
ing, and at knock- 
ing about, and at 
society in five 
capitals. For he 
had been free. And 
now he was no 
longer free. He 
paused for a 
moment, looking 
at the town house 
of the Trevors—his 
house. Its shut- 
tered front chilled 
him in some way. 





His apartment at the hotel was more 
comfortable. And then he heard a 
voice, and, turning, he saw somebody 
in a landau. 

She was fair to look at after all the 
women he had known, and she brought 
back his boyhood and his earlier youth. 
““Why, Helen!” he said. 

**T could not resist speaking to you, 
Carl,” she said. ‘‘ I am so glad to see 
you again.” 

“If you are, you must give me a 
lift.” 


“T will take you about the Park,” 
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she said; and presently they were 
whirling on, and she never had looked 
fairer to him than now. 

** Yes, now it’s all over 
and all that—I am 
myself,” he said. 

**The world is wondering about you, 
Carl.” 

** But you, little cousin ? What have 
you been doing all these years ?” 

She was a far-removed cousin, but 
still near enough for the head of the 
family to feel it permissible to “cousin” 
her. He remembered that he never 
had liked Danvers, the man she was 
engaged to. She was about the nicest 
girl he ever had known, and Danvers 
was far from being a “‘ good sort” in a 
man’s estimation. ‘“ But women are 
queer—even the best of them,” is the 
man’s thought over such an occurrence. 

“Oh,” Helen answered, ‘‘some 
shopping, some riding and golfing and 
yachting and dining—oh, you know. 
Did you know the town yesterday? 
I never saw so many people—did you ? 
But I hate the place in a crowd. 

**So do I,” Trevor assented. ‘* But 
you know we_ should remember 
that the people’s gladness over the 
country’s might and splendour is more 
than our comfort.” 

“Comfort,” said Helen. ‘‘ Why, it 
would be so uncomfortable to be any- 
thing but a Londoner. But, Carl, I 
have often wondered why, after serving 
in India, you did not go to the South 
Africa.” 

‘“*] think I should, if Uncle Jack had 
not asked me not to.” 

‘“Poor Uncle Jack,” 


the funeral 
wondering at 





Helen said 


soberly. ‘He was splendid, wasn’t 
he?” 
‘*Yes,”” Trevor answered; ‘‘and I 


don’t see how he held up under the 
weight of all his responsibilities.” 

‘* Your responsibilities now.” 

“No, not yet. I am going to take a 
fortnight—and—then——”’ 

‘** Poor Carl,” the girl cried, ‘ how 
people envy you!” 


“They don’t know. But to turn to 
yourself. You haven’t told me about 
the wedding.” 

““ What wedding?” 

“ Yours, of course.” 

“Oh, mine—mine, why——” She 
looked at him and, seeing something 
in his face, laughed. ‘‘ That's put off.”’ 


“Put off? You believe in long 
engagements ? ”’ 
“That depends,” said- the girl. 


““Now, you mustn’t question me too 


closely. A woman never will tell 
certain things.” 

** Oh, I know,” Carl retorted. 

**T should think you did know. And 


you must tell me about your affairs— 
after dinner; for you must break every 
engagement you have, and dine with 
us. Perkins” (to the coachman), 
“home!” 

** And for this evening it will be my 
home,” Trevor said, ‘‘ despite every 
engagement you have or.I have;” at 
which Miss Helen Thurston caught 
herself blushing, and began to talk 
rather rapidly about the parade of 
yesterday and to retail gossip and 
many matters, which brought them 
quite to Mrs. Thurston’s house. 

The street at this point was 
thronged, and the girl suddenly grew 
very white. ‘Stop, Perkins!” she 
cried. 

Perkins stopped, and she was out on 
the kerb before the man on the box 
could reach her. Then Carl, who had 
been too much absorbed in his com- 
panion to notice any other object, saw 
that a woman had been run down, and 
that she was being carried to the walk. 

“Bring her in here — carefully,” 
Helen, who had pushed her way 
through, was crying. 

Then Trevor was by her side. “ Yes, 
take her in to Miss Thurston’s,” he 
ordered. 

“Thank you, Carl. Help them,” 
Helen said. ‘ Perkins, get Dr. Benton, 
and then Dr. Ranford, and, if he is not 
in, Dr. Bronson, and—have them get 
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a nurse.” She gave her orders with a 
military preciseness that made Trevor 
remember her on an_ occasion at 


* The ambulance surgeon 


Meadowbrook when a man _ had a 
nasty fall. 

When the ambulance — surgeon 
arrived he found a faded old woman 
installed in a bed in a front apartment 





at Mrs. Thurston’s, and Miss Thurston 
and a maid busied about her. The old 


woman was staring at her surroundings. 


found a faded old woman installed in a bed in a front apartment 
and Miss Thurston and a maid busied about her.” 


“It’s a bad fracture,” the surgeon said. 
‘*We will take her, Miss Thurston.” 

“No, she is to remain here,’ Helen 
said decidedly. “‘ I know it’s dangerous 
to remove her.” 
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“Yes, I will say I think it is,” the 
young surgeon confessed, thinking this 
young lady the most beautiful in the 
world. 

The dinner was late at Mrs. Thurs- 
ton’s that night. When, at eight 
o’clock, Carl returned from his hotel, 


= 


miele 


ty 


‘Iam tired out, but—at your age I was like you. 


it was still waiting, and, in fact, he and 
Mrs. Thurston went in by themselves. 
‘Did you ever know such an impulsive 
girl?” that lady remarked. ‘‘She is 
always taking trouble on herself. She 
has Dr. Benton, the best surgeon in 
New York, there, and a nurse, and all 
over a woman we don’t know a 
word about.” 





At mine, you too will be tired out.” 





‘She would make an admirable 
officer,” he answered. ‘I never knew 
a better head in an emergency.” 

‘‘T am not sure that it’s a good head 
that will put a woman picked up from 
the streets into one’s best chamber,” 


- Mrs. Thurston answered. 


Helen, enter- 
ing, overheard. 
**T don’t care,”’ 
she cried. ‘I 
feel wicked 
wicked! I never 
knew such 
poverty. She 
has been suffer- 
ing for .the 
necessaries of 
life, and she is 
not an impostor. 
There were five 
cents in her 
pocket-book ; 
and that, she 
says, is all she 
has—an old 
woman, born a 
lady, left all 
alone. She ex- 
pected to be 
turned out; she 
told me this.” 

** And you be- 
lieved her, of 
course,” Mrs. 
Thurston said. 
‘But how is 
she ?” 

‘**Dr. Benton 
says she may 
live a week—not 
much longer. 
If she had had proper food she might 
have a better chance. Oh, Carl,” she 





went on, ‘“‘you must look to your 
affairs—your responsibilities—yourself 
—to-night—not to-morrow. Think of 


the thousands dependent on you—the 
thousands and thousands.” 

After dinner Carl was alone with her, 
and he said, ‘“‘I will begin to-night, 
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Helen — to-night— not after a fort- 
night.” 

The girl crossed to him. 
love you for that.” 

And he said, ‘‘ I love you, Helen, for 
all of Danvers.” 

She looked at him, and then turned 
as if to run; but he caught her. ‘ For 
all of Danvers,” he repeated. 

‘““There is no Danvers—now,” she 
said softly. ‘‘ Oh, let me go.” 

“IT never will, dear,” the man an- 
swered. 

That night he wrote Barton that he 
must withdraw his promise about 
voting his shares in the Industrial until 
he should see him. When he had 
finished, he walked to a window and 
looked out on the still city. How 
much was there—life; and life was 
work, or else it was death. For the 
nation new responsibilities; for every 
man new responsibilities; for himself 
an endless vista of business details, of 
demands for charity, for loans, and the 


**T could 
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importunities of poor relatives on the 
head of the family. 

The next morning he entered Bar- 
ton’s office. The great man rose to 
meet him. “Ah, I had your note. 
You want to know more about it. 
Well, you shall—everything. But you 
are making yourself more trouble than 
your uncle ever gave himself.” 

“Oh, I know—I know— it’s not 
necessary for my interest—but I want 
to put my brain to bear on the things 
themselves, because they mean so 
many other interests—so much.” 

The older man looked at him out of 
world-weary eyes. “I wish you were 
ason of mine. I don’t know whether 
you are right or wrong. I am tired 
out, but—at yourage I was like you. At 
mine, you too will be tired out. Yet I 





am glad you have chosen as you have.” 

For it has been written that for king 
or rich man who is a true man there 
shall be no rest. 











What we Know about Mars 


By Edward S. Holden 
Formerly Director of the Dick Observatory 


wonderful things in the past, 

and is accomplishing such 
marvels in the present, that it is some- 
times difficult to realise its limitations. 
If, by merely examining the spectrum 
of a star, astronomers can determine 
the velocity with which the earth, 
and the whole solar system, is now 
approaching that star, why should it 
be so difficult to say whether it is, or 
is not, likely that the planets are fitted 
to sustain human life ? If the spectro- 
scope can do so much, how is it that 
our greatest telescopes can do so 
very little towards settling a question 
that seems to be comparatively 
simple? At first sight, the problem 
appears to be a mere matter of ob- 
servation, and the solution to be 
close at hand and obvious. 

Let us see what the obstacles 
really are. When the planet Mars 
is nearest to the earth its distance 
is never less than 35,000,000 miles. 
Usually it is much greater. The 
moon’s distance is about 240,000 
miles, so that Mars is always 146 
times more distant than the moon. 
It is seldom possible to use a magni- 
fying power of more than 600 dia- 
meters to examine Mars, even with 
the largest telescopes. Wesee Mars, 


A wcteta ' has done so many 


unnoticed. The very best telescopes 
can never show us markings of the size 
of most of the great cities on the earth. 
Direct evidence of human life is not to 
be expected. 

All such evidence must be indirect. 
We must ask what is the climate of 
Mars. If it is very much colder than the 
Arctic regions (as it is), human life 
(that is, of the kind we know about) 
cannot exist there. Is there an atmos- 
phere about the planet, with sufficient 
air, and air of the right kind, to sustain 
human life? Is there water? It is 
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under such conditions, no better than 
the moon can be seen in a field-glass 
magnifying about four times. If any 
one will examine the moon with a 
common opera-glass he will appreciate 
the difficulty of making out an answer 
to so far-reaching a question by mere 
gazing. 

Under ordinary circumstances a 
square patch on the planet with sides 
of twenty miles would go entirely 


Drawing of the Planet Mars made by Professor 
Schiaparelli. 


upon the answers to questions of this 
kind that our final judgment must 
depend. The fundamental problem 
reduces itself to an enquiry whether 
the planet is inhabitable—whether it 
presents the conditions of habitability— 
and not whether it is actually inhabited 
by human beings. 
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MAP OF MARS, ACCORDING TO OBSERVATIONS MADE AT THE LOWELL OBSERVATORY, FLAGSTAFF, 
ARIZONA. 


Reproduced from ‘* Dus Weltgebiiude,”’ by Dr. Wilhelm Meyer. 


There are many other kinds of life 
besides human life. If there were no 
land at all on the earth—if it were all 
a single ocean—there might be a 
vigorous population of fishes. Or, if 
there were not enough air surrounding 
it for men to breathe, still there might 
be animals which could exist and 
multiply. Or, if the terrestrial tem- 
perature were too high for human 
beings, it might be perfectly suitable 
for reptiles. Or, again, if all conditions 
were unfavourable for animals, a 
vigorous plant life might still exist. 

A complete account of the appear- 
ances observed on the planet Mars 
would fill volumes. During a single 
opposition many hundreds of drawings 
and sketches are secured, to say nothing 
of measures, etc. The _ iliustrations 
presented here will serve to show the 
kind of evidence afforded by good 
drawings made at the telescope. No 
thorough-going discussion of the 
material available has yet been printed. 
Mr. Percival Lowell has published a 
volume dealing with his recent work at 
Flagstaff, in Arizona,and M. Camille 


Flammarion has issued a very useful 
book on Mars; but many valuable series 
are yet unpublished. 

The instant we imagine human life 
anywhere—on the earth or on a distant 
planet—the place where this life may 
be takes on an entirely new relation to 
us. Love can be there, and joy and 
sorrow ; and we realise that we havea 
deep and new interest in any and every 
spot where such human life is possible. 
One of the first and most natural 
questions asked about the moon, or 
about a distant planet is, and always 
will be, ‘‘Is it inhabited?” or, “ Is it 
fitted to be the abode of men?” If 
the answer is “no,” a lively scientific 
curiosity may remain, but the nature 
of this curiosity is completely changed. 
There #s no lack of such inquisitiveness 
in regard to the moon, for example, 
and yet the general public has long ago 
accepted the fact that the moon is to 
be studied like a specimen in a museum; 
that it has no life now, and that, in all 
probability, it never had any. 

The case is not the same for Mars. 
For one reason and another, the general 
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SCHIAPARELLI'S MAP OF MARS, 1868, WITH A FEW NAMES ADDED FROM HIS EARLIER (HARTS 


Reproduced from ** Astronomy and Astro-Physics,” 


reader has come to the conclusion that 
human life may exist, and probably 
does exist, on this planet as well as on 
our own earth. Hence the extraordi- 
nary attention that has been paid to 
quite extravagant and baseless publi- 
cations regarding it. 

Let us turn to the moon for a moment 
and see what is the basis of the general 
belief that the moon is not fit to sustain 
life. Inthe first place, geologists tell 
us that the surface of the moon is 
simply a cooled lava-bed. Astronomers 
have looked at every spot on the part 
of the moon presented to us thousands 
of times without once detecting any 
signs of the existence of living beings. 
It is a certainty that no human life 
now exists there, because the lunar 
temperature is so low that no such life 
could withstand it. There is no water 
and no air; certainly not enough 
air to sustain human life. If there is 
no water, there can -be no life. For 
thousands of years there has been no 
considerable action of water on the 
lunar mountain’ chains; and for 
thousands of years there has been no 
human life there, In all likelihood 
there never has been any. 


2 
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Our interest in the moon is then a 
scientific interest only; we have no 
feeling of brotherhood as to the satellite 
of the earth. It is intensely interesting 
as an object of study and in its way. 
But this way is devoid of all human 
interest. In Kepler’s time it was 
reputed to be peopled, and excited a 
very different feeling, 

Mars is now thought of by the general 
reading public somewhat as the moon 
was in the days of Kepler. Its “‘conti- 
nents,” ‘‘seas,” ‘‘ lakes,” ‘‘ oases,” 
‘canals; ” its “intelligent inhabitants,” 
its “engineers,” etc., have been so 
often referred to in popular writings 
that they have been more or less gene- 
rally accepted, except by those whose 
business is to study the planet telescopi- 
cally. It is safe to say that only a very 
few professional astronomers accept 
these names without reserve. It is 
worth while to recite how this popular 
acceptance of doubtful matters came 
about. 

The earliest observers of the planet 
Mars (in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries) recorded markings on its 
surface that were permanent in posi- 
tion, just as the seas and oceans of the 
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earth are permanent. A large part of 
the surface of the planet was reddish, 
and the general opinion came to be 
that the red areas were land. There 
was absolutely no scientific reason 
whatever for this belief. This opinion 
was widespread before the time of Sir 
John Herschel, but the publication of 
his famous “‘ Outlines of Astronomy ” 
—the first elementary exposition of the 
science—fixed it in the popular mind. 
If the red areas were “land,” then the 
dark markings were ‘“ water ”’—the 
larger ones “seas,” the lesser ‘‘ lakes,” 
andsoon. The dark regions on Mars 
were often bluish in colour. For that 
reason, and for that reason alone, they 


were called ‘‘ oceans.”” The mischief 
began with this nomenclature. It 


assumed as true that which was utterly 
without proof. The observing astrono- 
mers knew, and always have known, 
just how little positive proof was forth- 
coming; but some nomenclature was 
necessary, and the words “ lakes,” 
*‘canals,” etc., were convenient, pro- 
vided they were not misunderstood. 
And they certainly have been misun- 
derstood. From this mistaken nomen- 
clature a host of errors has arisen. 

When Professor Roentgen discovered 
the action of his wonderful “ rays,” he 
was in doubt about their nature. Ina 
truly scientific fashion he named them 
‘“* X-rays ;” that is to say, “ rays whose 
nature we do not yet comprehend.” 
He committed himself to no hypothesis. 
Not only were scientific men left free 
to choose a suitable explanation and an 
appropriate name at leisure, but the 
popular intelligence was informed, by 
their very designation, that scientific 
certainty had not yet been attained. 
If the astronomers of Herschel’s day 
had called the red areas of Mars Y, 
and the dark ones Z, many errors 
would have been avoided. 

It is curious to remark how one error 
has led to another and another in a 
regular implication. For example, the 
large dark areas on Mars were called 


MARS 


“seas,” the smaller ones “lakes.” 
Narrow streaks connecting “lakes”’ 
with “seas” would naturally have 
been called “rivers.” But rivers on 
the earth are sinuous; and no winding, 
meandering, narrow streaks have yet 
been discovered on Mars. Hence, as 
the narrow dark streaks on the planet 
were straight they were called “canals.” 
A “canal” implies ‘‘ commerce” and 
“intelligent engineers,’ and so forth. 
Again, it has been maintained (why I 
do not know) that rivers on Mars were 
straight because the land was flat. On 
the earth rivers in flat countries are 
very far from straight. So that it 
became a commonplace that the sur- 
face of Mars was quite flat, until the 
observers at Mount Hamilton dis- 
covered mountain chains on its sur- 
face. 

The dark, narrow, straight “canals” 
were at first only seen in the “conti- 
nents.” But by and by the same 
observers discovered “canals” in the 
midst of the “seas.” A “canal” in 
the midst of a “sea” is an anomaly, 
but the name still constrained opinion. 
One would think that the idea—the 
opinion—could not long persist. 

These “ canals’’ are never less than 
twenty miles wide. To dig the net- 
work of “canals” shown on Schia- 
parelli’s chart would require, it has 
been calculated, the labour of every 
man, woman, and child of a popula- 
tion as dense as that of Belgium ; and 
their labour would have to be extended 
over centuries. At times these “‘ canals” 
are (apparently) filled up and vanish. 
In a region where one “canal” for- 
merly existed two new ones appear, 
hundreds of miles in length. This 
“‘process”’ of the creation of extended 
**double canals’’ may only last a few 
hours. Changes of this sort have been 
referred to “irrigation” experiments 
on the planet. The latest book on the 
subject assumes the planet to need an 
extensive system of irrigating ditches. 
The south polar snows melt, it is there 


“ 
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said, and irrigate the southern hemi- 
sphere and much of the northern. The 
northern polar snows melt and irrigate 
the northern hemisphere and much of 
the southern. 

“ The corresponding problem on the 
earth would be to irrigate San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago, New York, Rome, and 
Tokyo from the snow melting at the 
south pole, and to irrigate Valparaiso, 
the Cape of Good Hope, and Australia 
from the snow melting at the north 
pole; all the irrigated land lying 
between New York, etc., on the north 
and the Cape of Good Hope, etc., on 
the south, to be irrigated alike (through 
the same canals) from the north and 
south poles.” 

It is not necessary to pursue these 
fanciful expositions any further. They 
all flow from the mistaken nomencla- 
ture of “land” and “ water” adopted 
long ago and followed with persistency. 
Sir William Herschel’s dictum of 1783 
that “the analogy between Mars and 
the earth is perhaps by far the greatest 
in the solar system” evidently needs a 
closer examination. 

The point upon which he founded 
his conclusion was, at the time (1783), 
well taken. He observed that the 
poles of Mars were sometimes covered 
with polar caps of a white material 
that he assumed to be snow. The 
“snow ” was greatest in amount when 
the poles were coldest, just as happens 
on the earth. As the amount of solar 
heat increased the ‘‘ snow-caps”’ grew 
smaller and gradually disappeared. He 
supposed them to melt and to become 
water. The explanation was correct, 
so far as his knowledge then went. We 
now know two facts that make it 
impossible. In the first place, accord- 
ing to the best knowledge attainable, 
the temperature of Mars is always far 
below the freezing point. Water can 
never melt on Mars. In the second 
place there is, in fact, little or no water 
on Mars. The observations at the 
Lick Observatory have shown this con- 


clusively, and this result is now gener- 
ally accepted. 

The ‘polar caps” exist, however. 
What arethey? The answer is that it 
is not (yet) certainly known. They are 
X for the present, like Professor Roent- 
gen’s rays. It is very likely that they 
may be composed of carbon dioxide. 
This vaporises (and becomes invisible) 
at —109° of Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
meter. At a lower temperature than 
this it is deposited as a white ‘‘ snow.” 
A layer an inch thick (or less) would 
account for all the observed pheno- 
mena. This explanation may not be 
correct, but it is worthy of serious 
examination. Whether it is correct or 
not, it is certain that the polar caps of 
Mars are not composed of ‘ snow.” 
Snow is water, and there is no water to 
speak of on the planet. Moreover, the 
polar caps “melt,” and the tempera- 
ture of the Arctic regions of Mars is 
always below the melting temperature 
of water. The polar caps of Mars are 
not “snow”; they may be carbon 
dioxid ; they certainly are composed of 
some substance that acts very much as 
carbon dioxid would act, if it were 
exposed to such conditions as exist at 
the poles of Mars—let us call it X for 
the present, after the safe and scientific 
fashion of Professor Roentgen. 

Not only is there no water on Mars, 
but there is no air, or very little. 
Spectroscopic observations at the Lick 
Observatory, far more complete and 
thorough-going than those made at 
other stations, lead to the conclusion 
that the atmosphere on Mars is cer- 
tainly less in amount than that sur- 
rounding the summits of the highest 
Himalayan peaks. It is probably much 
less than this; at any rate there is not 
sufficient air to sustain human life. It 
is by no means certain that what air 
there is is of the right kind for human 
beings to breathe. All telescopic 
observation leads to the conclusion 
that there are no clouds on Mars. If 
there were air and water, clouds would 
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certainly form. In thousands of obser- 
vations clouds have not been seen. 
The sky of Mars is absolutely sunny. 
Clouds have only been suspected on 
two or three occasions. It is safe to 
say that, speaking generally, Mars is a 
planet without water, without air in 
any marked quantity, and totally unfit 
for the abode of human beings. Its 
nearest analogue in the solar system is 
our Own moon, as 


ABOUT MARS 


judgment of experts. We may appeal 
tothem. Professor Young, of Princeton, 
has this to say on the matter of the 
temperature of Mars: “Recalling the 
fact that the solar radiation is less than 
half as intense as here, the inference is 
almost irresistible that the temperature 
must be appallingly low—so low that 
water, if it exists at all, can exist only 
in the form of jce.” Professor New- 

comb, of Washington, 





was pointed out years 


remarks in a recent 





ago by George Bond, the 
Director of the Harvard 
College Observatory. 
The same conclusion 
was also reached early 
in the history of the 
observations of Mars 
made at the Lick Ob- 
servatory, and the later 
observations made there 








paper: ‘‘ Marshaslittle 
or no atmosphere.” 
‘“* There are few or no 
clouds on Mars.” It 
is by no means cer- 
tain, he says, that the 
polar ice-caps are ice 
at all. Other judg- 
ments of the same sort 
from astronomers of 








have reinforced it with 





equal authority could 





newproofs. Severalob- 
servers, notably M. 


DOUBLE CANALS IN MARS, DRAWN BY 
SCHIAPARELLI, 1883-84. 


be quoted. These will 
suffice. 





Flammarion, in France, 


A confirmation of 





and Mr. Lowell, in 
America, have taken a 
different view, which has 
been widely spread 
through their scientific 
and through their popu- 
lar writings. The daily 
press ,of the United 
States andelsewhere has 
found “ Human Life on 








the views held by the 
leading American as- 
tronomers has lately 
come from an unex- 
pected source. The 
planet Mars has been 
assiduously studied in 
recent years in the ob- 
servatory of M. Flam- 
marion, near Paris, by 

















Mars” to be a taking 
headline, and it has been 
often employed. The 
general reader, hearing 
only oneside, and having 
the unfortunate nomenclature of “‘ seas” 
and “ canals ”’ kefore his eyes, has, very 
naturally, accepted results that appealed 
to his imagination and that he had no 
way of testing for himself. In the light 
of what has gone before, it is clear that 
a change of popular opinion must be 
made. Popular opinion has no other 
desire than to be well founded, and is 
entirely ready to be guided by the 


THE SAME CANALS IN MARS DRAWN BY 
SCHIAPARELLI IN 1886. 


These cuts are reproduced from “ Das Weltge- 
biiude,”’ by Dr. M. Wilhelm Meyer. 


his colleague, M. An- 
tionadi. There, aselse- 
where, the ‘ canals” 
on the planet have 
been seen, usually 
as long, narrow, dark lines, lying on 


the arcs of great circles of the 
surface. The . experiments of M. 


Daubrée have shown that if a planet is 
composed of an exterior layer of crust 
over an interior nucleus that is shrink- 
ing a series of rugations, like mountain 
chains, will be produced. If, on the 
other hand, the nucleus is expanding, 
a series of long cracks, crevasses, and 
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cafions will result. The “canals” on 
Marsare probably merely long crevasses 
in its outer crust, produced in this 
way. 

The “‘ doubling” ofthe Martian canals 
has been studied by M. Antionadi also. 
He describes the phenomena _ very 
graphically. If, he says, the Seine 
should suddenly disappear, and if two 
new rivers should be created, one run- 
ning from Nantes to Marseilles, the 
other from Dunkirk to Strassburg, we 
should havea precise terrestrial analogue 
to the appearance of a “ double canal” 
on Mars. (What a_ problem in 
“engineering” this would be!) To 
arrive at an explanation of such ap- 
pearances, M. Antionadi has made a 
careful study of the optical illusions 
that attend prolonged and _ strained 
vision of delicate markings of this 
nature, and he has come unreservedly 
to the conclusion that the doubling of 
the canals on Mars arises from defective 
focusing of some kind, either of the 
telescope or of the observer's eye 
(through fatigue). One of his experi- 
ments may be tried by anyone who will 
take the trouble to rule a fine line on a 
visiting card and to look at it at a 
distance through an opera-glass. A very 
slight disturbance of the focal adjust- 
ment of the glass, or a slight fatigue of 
the eye, will always produce a double 
image of the single line. 

In the foregoing no attempt has been 
made to discuss technical points. These 
are matters for the scientific journals 
and for professional astronomers. What 
is here set down is so simple and obvious 
that no special knowledge is required 
to interpret it. It is plain to all that 
we have the right to conclude that 
there is not the slightest reason to 
believe that human life can exist on the 
planet Mars. If by some miracle a 





man were suddenly transported to that 
planet, he would undoubtedly freeze 
solid in an exceedingly short time. He 
would find no water “there nor sufficient 
air to breathe. It is more than likely 
that what air there may be is of a kind 
fatal to human life. So far as we know 
there is no likelihood that life exists on 
any other planet than the earth. There 
is not a scintilla of evidence to show 
that Mercury, Venus, Jupiter, Saturn, 
and the rest are better fitted to sustain 
human life than Mars. 

These are not the conclusions that 
have been generally accepted by the 
readers of recent popular astronomical 
literature. But anyone who will take 
the pains to examine all the evidence 
can come to no other judgment. 


Since the foregoing article was written, Mr 
Nikola Tesla has announced that he is “ almost 
confident’ that certain disturbances of his 
apparatus arise from electric signals received 
from some source beyond the earth. They do 
not come from the sun, he says ; hence they 
must be of planetary origin, he thinks ; probably 
from Mars, he guesses. It is a rule of sound 
philosophising to examine all probable causes for 
an unexplained phenomenon before invoking 
improbable ones. Every experimenter will say 
that it is “almost” certain that Mr. Tesla has 
made an error and that the disturbances in ques- 
tion come from currents in our air or in the 
earth. How can anyone possibly know that 
unexplained currents do not come from the sun ? 
The physics of the sun is all but unknown as 
yet At any rate, why call the currents 
* planetary,” if one is not quite certain? Why 
fasten the disturbances of Mr. Tesla’s instru- 
ments on Mars? Are there no comets that will 
serve the purpose? May not the instruments 
have been disturbed by the Great Bear—or the 
Milky Way—or the Zodiacal Light ? 

There is always a cesibility that great dis- 
coveries, in Mars and elsewhere, are at hand. 
The triumphs of the science of the past century 
are a striking proof. But there 1s always a 
strong probability that new phenomena are 
explicable by old laws. Until Mr. Tesla has 
shown his apparatus to other experimenters and 
convinced them as well as himself, it may safely 
be taken for granted that his signals do not 
come from Mars. 

E. S. H. 
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How McGraw 


got an Engine 


Sy Frank H. Spearman 


THE “ WIPER’S” FLYING 


being whiskers on the rails. It 

may not be generally understood 
that whiskers grow on steel rails; but, 
curious as it seems, they do. Moreover, 
on steel rails they are dangerous; and, 
at times, exceedingly dangerous. 

Do not infer that all steel rails grow 
whiskers; nor is it, as one might 
suppose, only the old rails that sport 
them. The youngest rail on the curve 
may boast as stout a beard as the 
oldest rail on the tangent, and one just 
as grey. They flourish, too, in spite of 
orders; for while whiskers are permit- 
ted on engineers and tolerated on 
conductors, they are never encouraged 
on rails. Nature, however, provides 
the whiskers, regardless of discipline, 
and, what is more, shaves them herself. 

Their culture depends on conditions. 

Some months grow better whiskers 
than others: September 1s famous for 
whiskers, while July grows none at all. 

Whiskers will grow on steel rails in 
the air of a single night ; but not every 
night air will produce whiskers. It 
takes a high, frosty air, one that stays 
out late, to make whiskers. Take, for 
example, the night air of the Black 
Hills; it is known everywhere among 
steel rails as a beard tonic. The cay’s 
moisture falling as the sun drops beyond 
the hills, is drawn into feathery, jewelled 
crystals of frost on the chilly steel, as a 
glass of ice-water beads in summer 
shade; and these dewy stalagmites rise 
in a dainty profusion, until when day 
peeps into the cafions the track looks 
like a pair of long white streamers 
winding up and down the levels. But 
beware that track. It isa very danger- 
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ous track, and its possibilities lie, where 
Samson’s lay, in the whiskers. 

So it lies in early morning, as pretty 
a death-trap as any flower that ever 
lured a fly; only this pitfall waits for 
engines and trains and men—and some- 
times, too, gets them. 

It waits there on the mountain grades, 
in an ambush really deadly for an un- 
wary train, until the sun, which is 
particularly lazy in the fall, peeping over 
into the cuts, smiles, at length, on the 
bearded steel as if it were too funny, 
and the whiskers vanish into thin air. 

A smooth-faced rail presents no 
especial dangers; and if trainmen in 
the Hills had their way, they would 
never turn a wheel until the sun had 
done barbering. But dispatchers, not 
having to do with them, take no account 
of whiskers. They make only the 
schedules, and the whiskers make the 
trouble. To lessen their dangers, 
engineers always start, up hill or down, 
with a tankful of sand, and they sand 
the whiskers. It is rough barbering, 
but it helps the driver-tires to grit a bit 
into the face of the rail, and in that 
way hang on. In this emergency a 
tankful of sand is better than all the air 
Westinghouse ever stored. 

Aloysius McGrath was a little sweeper ; 
but he was an aspiring one, for even 
a Sweeper may aspire, and in point of 
fact most of them do aspire. Aloysius 
worked in the round-house at the head 
of the Wind River Pass on the West 
End Mountains. It is an amazingly 
rough country; and as for grades, it 
takes your breath merely to look down 
the levels. Three per cent., four per 
cent., five per cent.: really frightful ! 
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But Aloysius was used to heavy falls; 
he had begun working for the company 
as a sweeper under Johnnie Horigan, 
and no engineer would have thought of 
running a grade to compare with 
Johnnie’s headers. 

Horigan was the first boss Aloysius 
ever had. Now Aloysius, if caught just 
right, is a very pretty name, but Johnnie 
Horigan could make nothing whatever 
of it, so he called Aloysius Cooney, as 
he said for short—Cooney McGrath— 
and, by the way, if you will call that 
McGraw, we shall be started right. As 
for Horigan, he may be called anything; 
at least it is certain that on the West 
End he has been called everything. 

Johnnie was ordinarily boss sweeper. 
He had suffered numerous promotions; 
several times to wiper, and once to 
hostler; but his tendency to celebrate 
these occasions usually cost him his 
job, and he reverted to sweeping. If 
he had not been such an inoffensive, 
sawed-off little old nubbin he wouldn’t 
have been tolerated on the pay rolls; 
but he had been with the company so 
long and discharged so often, that fore- 
men grew tired of trying to get rid of 
him, and, in spite of his very regular 
habits, he was hanging on somewhere 
all the time. 

When Johnnie was gone, using the 
word in at least two senses, Aloy sius 
Cooney McGrath became, ipso facto, 
boss sweeper. It happened first one 
Sunday morning, just after pay day, 
when Johnnie applied to the foreman for 
permission to go to church. Permission 
was granted, ‘and Johnnie started for 
church; but it is dcubtful whether he 
ever found it. At all events, he turned 
up again at the round-house at the end 
of three weeks, considerably the worse 
for his attempt to locate the house of 
prayer, which he had attempted to find 
only, in fact, after he had been kicked 
out of every other place in town. 

Aloysius had improved the interval 
by sweeping the round-house as it never 
had been swept before; and when 


Johnnie Horigan returned, morally 
disfigured, Aloysius McGrath was 
already promoted to be wiper over his 
old superior. Johnnie was in no wise 
envious. His only move was to turn 
the misfortune to account for an ulterior 
purpose, and he congratulated the boy, 
affecting that he had stayed away to let 
them see what stuff the young fellow 
was made of. This put him in a position 
to*negotiate a small loan from his 
protégé—a position of which he never 
neglected the possibilities. It was out 
of the question to be mad very long at 
Johnnie, though one might be mad 
very often. 

After Aloysius got to wiping, he ex- 
pected very soon to be firing. But he 
wiped many months, and there came 
no promotion. The trouble was, there 
were no new crews added to the engine 
service. Nobody got killed; nobody 
left; nobody died. One, two, and 
three years without a break, and little 
Aloysius had become a bigger Aloysius, 
and was still wiping: he-became also 


discouraged, 
‘Never y’ mind; never y’ mind, 
Cooney,” old Johnnie would say. “Tt'll 


come all right. You'll git y’r ingin’ 
yet. Lind me a couple till pay-a-day, 
Cc ooney, will you? IT’ll wahrant y’ y’r 
ingin’ yet, Cooney.” Which little as- 
surance always cost Aloysius ten shil- 
lings till pay day, and no end of trouble 
getting it back; for when he attempted 
collection, Johnnie took a very dark 
view of the lad’s future, alluding 
vaguely to people who were hard- 
hearted and ungrateful to their best 
friends. And though Aloysius paid 
slight attention to the old sweeper’s 
vapourings, he really was in the end 
the means of the boy’s getting his 
engine. 

After three years of panic and hard 
times on the mountain division, the 
mines began to re-open, new spurs 
were laid out, new construction crews 
were put on, and a new activity was 
everywhere apparent. But to fill the 
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cup of Aloysius’ woe, the new crews 
were all sent up from McCloud. That 
they were older men in the order of 
promotion was cold comfort—Aloysius 
felt crowded out, and the next time 
Johnnie applied for a loan till the 
usual day, Aloysius rebuffed him un- 
feelingly ; this in turn depressed John. 

“ Never mind ; never mind, Cooney. 
I’ll not be speakin’ t’ Neighbour agin t’ 
set y' up. If y’ like wipin’, stick to ut. 
I'll not be troublin’ Neighbour agin.” 
Johnnie professed a great pull with the 
master mechanic. 

That Aloysius might feel still more 
the sting of his coldness, Johnnie for 
some days paid much court to the new 
firemen and engine runners. Nothing 
about the house was too good for them, 
and as the crafty sweeper never over-, 
looked an opportunity, he was in debt 
to most of them before the end of the 
week. 

But the memorable morning for 
Aloysius came shortly thereafter. It 
was one of those keen October morn- 
ings that bite so in the Hills. The 
construction train, Extra No. 240 West, 
had started about five o’clock down 
from the head of the pass with a load 
of steel for the track layers, and stopped 
for a bite of breakfast at Wind River. 
Above the round-house there is a 
switchBack. When the train pulled 
in, the crew got off for some hot coffee. 
Johnnie Horigan was around playing 
good fellow, and he climbed into the 
cab to run the train through the switch- 
back while the crews were at the eating- 
house. It was irregular to leave the 
engine, but they did, and as for Johnnie 
Horigan, he was regularly irregular. 
There were sixteen cars of steel in the 
string, besides a cabcoseful of labourers. 
The backing up the leg of the nipper 
was easy. After the switch was newly 
set, Johnnie pulled down the lower 
leg; and that was too easy, considering 
the whiskers. 

When he pulled by the eating-house 
on the down grade, he was going so 
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lively with his gondolas that he was 
past before the crew could get out of 
the lunch room. In just one minute 
everybody in Wind River was in 
trouble: the crews, because their train 
was disappearing down the caiion; the 
eating-house man, because nobody 
paid him for his coffee; and Johnnie 
Horigan, because he found it impos- 
sible to stop. He had dumped the 
sand, he had applied the air, he had 
reversed the engine—by all the rules 
laid down in the instruction car she 
ought to stop. But she didn’t stop, 
and—this was the embarrassing feature 
—she was headed down a hill twenty 
miles long, with curves to paralyze a 
boa constrictor. John hung his head 
wildly over the drivers, looked back at 
the yelling crews, and contemplated 
the load that was pushing him down 
the grade: and his head began to swim. 
There appeared but one thing more to 
do: that was to make a noise; and as 
he neared the round-house he whistled 
like the wind. Aloysius McCooney 
McGrath, at the alarm, darted out of 
the house like a fox. As he reached 
the door he saw the construction train 
coming, and Johnnie Horigan standing 
in the gangway looking for a soft place 
to light. 

The wiper charted the situation in a 
mental second. The train was running 
away, and Horigan was leaving it to its 
fate. From any point of view it was a 
tough proposition, -ut tough propo- 
sitions come rarely to ambitious rail- 
road men, and Aloysius was starving 
for any sort of a proposition that would 
help him out of the waste. The 
labourers in the caboose, already be- 
wildered, were craning anxiously from 
the windows. Horigan, opposite the 
round-house, jumped in a sprawl; and 
the engine shot past Aloysius so quick 
that boarding was out of the question. 

But on the siding stood a couple of 
flats, empty, and with his hair straight 
on centres, the little wiper ran for them 
and mounted the nearest. The steel 
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train was jumping. Aloysius, bunching 
his muscle, ran the length of the two 
flats for a head, and, from the far 
corner, threw himself across the gap 
like a bat on a load of the runaway 
steel. Scrambling to his feet, he 
motioned and yelled to the hoboes, who 
were pouring frantic out on the hind 
flat of the string, to set brakes; then 
he made ahead for the engine. 

It was a race with the odds all wrong, 
for with every yard Aloysius gained the 
train gained twenty. By the time he 
reached the tender, breathless, and slid 
down the coal into the deserted cab, the 
train was heading into Little Horn Gap, 
and every Italian aboard, instead of 
twisting brakes, was yelling for life. 
Aloysius jumped into the levers, poked 
his head through the window, and 
looked at the drivers. They were in 
the back motion, and in front of them 
the sand was streaming wide open. 
The first thing he did was to shut it 
half off—the fight could not be won by 
wasting ammunition. Over and over 
again he jerked at the air. It was re- 
fusing its work. Where so many a 
hunted runner has turned for salvation 
there was none for Aloysius. He opened 
and closed, threw on and threw off; it 
was all one, and all useless. The situa- 
tion was as simple as it was frightful. 
Unless the speed could be at least 
partly checked, either the engine would 
leave the track going into a curve, or 
the flats would leave it going out. Even 
if they didn't leave the track, they were 
certain to smash into No. 16, the up 
passenger, which must meet them 
somewhere on the hill. 

Aloysius’s fingers closed slowly on 
the sand-valve rod. There was nothing 
on earth for it but sand, simply sand ; 
and even the wiper’s was oozing with 
the stream that poured from the tank 
on the whiskered rails. He shut off a 
bit more, thinking of the terrific curves 


below, and mentally calculated—or 
tried to—how long his steam would 
last to reverse the drivers—how he 


y 


could shovel coal and sand the curves 
at the same time—and how much 
slewing the Italians at the tail of the 
kite could stand without landing on 
the rocks. 

The pace was giddy and worse. 
When his brain was whirling fastest, a 
man put his hand on his shoulder. 
Aloysius started as if Davey Jones had 
tapped him, and between bounces 
looked scared around. He looked into 
a face he didn’t know from Adam's, 
but there was sand in the eyes that met 
his. 

** What can I do?” 

Aloysius saw the man’s lips move, 
and, without taking his hands from the 
levers, bent his head to catch the words. 

‘“What can I do?” shouted the 
man at his elbow. 

‘Give me some steam — steam,” 
cried the wiper, looking straight ahead. 

It was the foreman of the steel gang 
from the caboose. Aloysius, through 
the backs of his eyes, saw him grab 
the shovel and make a pass at the 
tender. Doing so, he nearly took a 
header through the gangway, but he 
hung to the shovel and braced himself 
better. 

With the next attempt he got a 
shovelful into the cab, but in the 
delivery passed it well up Aloysius’ 
neck. There were neither words nor 
grins, but just another shovelful of coal 
a minute after; and the track-layer, in 
spite of the dizzy lurching, shot it 
where it belonged—into the furnace. 
Feeling that if one shovelful could be 
landed, more could, Aloysius’ own 
steam rose. As they headed madly 
round the Cinnamon bend the dial 
began to climb in spite of the obstacles; 
and the wiper, considering there were 
two, and the steam and the sand to 
fight the thing out, opened his valve 
and dusted the whiskers on the curve 
with something more than a gleam of 
. hope. 

If there was confusion on the run- 
away train, there was terror and more 
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below it. As the writhing spectre 
flitted past Pringle station, five miles 
down the valley, the agent caught a 
glimpse of the sallow face of the wiper 
at the cab window, and saw the drivers 
whirling backward. He rushed to his 
key and called the Medicine Bend 
dispatcher. With a tattoo like a 
drum-roll the dispatcher in turn called 
Soda Springs, ten miles below Pringle, 
where No. 16. the up-passenger, was 
then due. He rattled on with his 
heart in his fingers, and answer came 
on the instant. Then an order flashed 
into Soda Springs : 


To No. 16. 
Take Soda Springs siding quick. Extra No. 
240 West has lost control of the train. Di. 


There never was such a bubbling at 
Soda Springs as that bubbling. The 
operator tore up the platform like a 
hawk in a chicken yard. Men never 
scattered so quick as when No. 16 
began screaming and wheezing and 
backing for the clear. Above the town, 
Aloysius, eyes white to the sockets, 
shooting the curves like a meteor, 
watched his lessening stream of sand 
pour into the frost on the track. As 
they whipped over bridges and fills the 
caboose reeling like a dying top—fear 
froze every soul on board. To leave 
the track now meant a scatter that 
would break West End records. 

When Soda Springs sighted Extra 
No. 240 West, pitching down the 
mountain, the steel dancing behind 
and Aloysius jumping before, there was 
a painful sensation—the sensation of 
good men who s¢e a disaster they are 
powerless to avert. Nor did Soda 
Springs know how desperate the 
wiper’s extremity had become. Not 
even the struggling steel foreman knew 
that with Soda Springs passing like 
the films of a cinematograph, and two 
more miles of down-grade ahead, the 
last cupful of sand was trickling from 
the wiper’s tank. Aloysius, at that 
moment, wouldn’t have given the odd 
change on a pay check for all the 


chances Extra 240 and himself had 
left. He stuck to his levers merely 
because there was no particular reason 
for letting go. It was only a question 
of how a man wanted to take the 
rocks. Yet, with all his _ figuring, 
Aloysius had lost sight of his only 
salvation—maybe because it was quite 
out of his power to effect. But in 
making the run up to Soda Springs 
No. 16 had already sanded the rails 
below. 

He could feel the help the minute 
the tires ground into the grit. They 
began to smoke, and Aloysius perceived 


_the grade was easing somewhat. Even 


the dazed foreman, looking back, saw 
an improvement in the lurch of the 
caboose. There was one more hair- 
raiser ahead—the appalling curve at 
the forks of the Goose. But, instead 
of being hurled over the elevation, they 
found themselves around it and on the 
bridge with only a vicious slew. Aloy- 
sius’ hair began to lie down, and 
his heart to rise up. He had her 
checked—even the hoboes knew it— 
and a mile further, with the dangers 
past, they took new ones by dropping 
off the hind end. 

At the second bend below the Goose, 
Aloysius made a stop, and began again 
to breathe. A box was blazing on the 
tender truck, and, with his handy fire- 
man, he at once got down to doctor it. 
The whole thing shifted so mortally 
quick from danger to safety, that the 
two never stopped to inventory their 
fears; they seemed to have vanished 
with the frost that lured them to des- 
truction. The two jumped together 
into the cab; and—whistling at the 
labourers strung back along the right of 
way — Extra No. 240 West, began 
backing pluckily up hill to Soda 
Springs. The first man who ap- 
proached the cab as they slowed down 
for the platform—in fact, people rather 
stood back for him—was Bucks, Super- 
intendent of the Division; his car had 
come in attached to Number Sixteen. 
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‘* How did your train get away from 
you ?” he asked of Aloysius; but his 
words were bitten with frost; there 
was neither speculation nor sympathy 
in his manner. 

“It didn't get away from me,” re- 
torted Aloysius, who had never before 
in his life seen the man, and was not 
aware that he owed him any money. 
3ut the operator at the Springs, who 
knew Aloysius and the Superintendent 
beth, was standing behind the latter 
doing a pantomime that would shame 
a medicine man. 

“ Ouick talking will do more for you 
than smart talking,” replied the Super- 
intendent, crisply. ‘‘ You'll never get 
a better chance—while you're working 
for this company — to explain your- 
self.” 

Aloysius began himself to think so, 
for the nods and winks of the operator 
were bewildering. He tried to speak 
up, but just then the foreman of the 
steel gang put in: 

“See here, sport,” he snapped, 
irreverently, at the angry official. 
‘* Why don’t you cool your hat before 
you jump a fellow like that ?” 

‘‘ What business is it of yours how I 
jump a fellow ?” returned the Superin- 
tendent, sharply. ‘‘ Who are you ?” 

‘I’m only foreman of this steel gang, 
my friend; and I don’t take any back 
talk from anybody.” 

‘In that case,’ responded Bucks, 
with velvet sarcasm, “ perhaps you will 
explain things. I’m only Superin- 
tendent of this division—that’s all; but 
its customary to inquire into matters 
of this kind.” 

Aloysius nearly sank to the platform 
at the words; but the master of the 
hoboes, who had all the facts, went at 
the big man as if he had been one of 
the gang, and did not falter till he had 
covered the perspiring wiper with glory. 

‘* What’s the reason the air wouldn’t 
work?” asked the Superintendent, 
turning, without comment, to Aloysius 
when the tracklayer had finished. 


> 


‘*T haven't had time to find out, sir.”’ 

“‘ Find out and report to me. What’s 
your name ?” 

“* McGrath.” 

**McGraw,eh? Well, McGraw, look 
close into theair. There may be some- 
thing in it for you. You did the 
firing ?”’ he added, turning short again 
on the unabashed steel foreman. 

‘* What there was done.” 

“ T’ll do a little now myself. I'll fire 
youright here and now forimpertinence.” 

‘‘I suppose you're the boss,” res- 
ponded the man of ties, imperturbably. 
** When I made the crack, I’d made it 
harder if I had known who you were.” 

“You know now, don’t you ?” 

“1 guess so.” : 

“Very good,” said Bucks, in his 
smoothest tones. “If you will report 
to me at Medicine Bend this afternoon, 
I'll see whether we can’t find something 
better for your manners than cursing 
hoboes. You can ride down in my car, 
sport. What do you say? That will 
save you transportation.” 

It brought a yell from the railroad 
men crowding around, for that was 
Bucks’ way of doing things; and the 
men liked Bucks and his way. The 
ex-captain of the dagoes tried to look 
cool, but in point of fact went very 
sheepish at his honours. 

Followed by a mob, eager to see the 
finish, Superintendent Bucks made his 
way up the track along the construc- 
tion train to where Aloysius and the 
engineer of Number Sixteen were 
examining the air. They had found it 
froze between the first and the second 


car. Bucks heard it all—heard the 
whole story. Then he turned to his 
clerk. 


‘“‘ Discharge both crews of Extra 
240 and blacklist them. Fire Johnnie 
Horigan.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“‘ McGraw, run your train back to 
Wind River behind us. We’llscare up 
a conductor here somewhere; if we 
can’t, I'll be your conductor. Make 
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your report to Medicine Bend,”’ Bucks 
added, speaking to the operator; and 
without further words walked back to 
his car. 

As he turned away, the engineer of 
Number Sixteen slapped Aloysius on 
the back : 

“Kid, why the blazes didn’t you 
thank him ?” 

“ Who ?” 

** Bucks.” 

“What for? Jiminey Christmas! 
What for? Didn’t he just make you 
an engineer? Didn’t he just say, 
‘Run your train back behind us to 
Wind River’ ?” 

“* My train?” 

“Sure, your train. Do you think 


Bucks ever says a thing like that with- 
out meaning it? You bet not.” 

Bucks’s clerk, too, was a little un- 
certain about the promotion. ‘I 
suppose he’s competent to run the train 
back, isn’t he?” he asked of Bucks, 
suggestively. 

Bucks was scrawling a message. 

‘*A man that could hold a train from 
Wind River here on whiskers, with 
nothing but a tankful of sand and a 
hobo fireman, wouldn’t be likely to fall 
off the right of way running back,” 
he returned drily. ‘‘ He’s been wiping 
for years, hasn’t he? We haven't 
got half enough men like McGraw. 
Tell Neighbour to give him an 
engine.” 
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Changes 


By ALBERT 


A BANCROFT 


T must have been long time ago— 
| But once the Spaniards owned this land, 
Our valleys where our orchards stand. 
They lived in fine old Spanish style 
With fan and spur and bow and smile, 
And lace mantillas by the mile. 


My mother told me so: 


And that is how I know. 
It must have been long time ago— 


The Sotos held a hundred hills 

And never troubled about bills. 

De Silva had so many sheep 

It took three valleys for their keep. 

He never worked : he’d dance and sleep. 
It’s very strange, 1 know— 
Yet mother told me so. 


But that was many years ago— 
The Sotos kill our gophers, now ; 
De Silvas walk behind our plough ; 
And old Pacheco, strange to tell— 
He owned a town and lands as well— 
Has beets and cabbages to sell. 

It’s really, truly so: 

I see them, and I know. 
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ACOB KENT had suf- 
fered from cupidity all 
the days of his life. 
This, in turn, had 
engendered a chronic 


distrustfulness, and his mind and 
character had become so _ warped 
that he was a very disagreeable man 
to deal with. He was also a victim 
to somnambulic propensities, and 
very set in his ideas. He had been 


a weaver of cloth from the cradle, until 
the fever of Klondike had entered his 





By Jack London 


Author of “Grit of Women,” “Gbhe 
God of his Fathers,” ete. 


blood and torn him away from his loom. 
His cabin stood midway between Sixty 
Mile Post and the Stuart River; and 
men who made it a custom to travel 
the trail to Dawson, likened him to a 
robber baron, perched in his fortress 
and exacting toll from the caravans 
that used his ill-kept roads. Since a 
certain amount of history was required 
in the construction of this figure, the 
less cultured wayfarers from Stuart 
River were prone to describe him after 
a still more primordial fashion, in which 
a command of intensive adjectives was 
to be chiefly noted. 

This cabin was not his, by the way, 
having been built several years 
previously by a couple of miners who 
had got out a raft of logs at that point 
for a grub-stake. They had been most 
hospitable lads, and, after they 
abandoned it, travellers who knew the 
route made it an object to arrive there 
at nightfall. It was very handy, saving 
them all the time and toil of pitching 
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THE MAN WITH THE GASH 
camp; and it was an unwritten rule 
that the last man left a neat pile of fire- 
wood for the next comer. Rarely a 
night passed but from half a dozen to 
a score of men crowded into its shelter. 
Jacob Kent noted these things, exer- 
cised squatter sovereignty, and moved 
in. Thenceforth, the weary travellers 
were mulcted a dollar per head for the 
privilege of sleeping on the floor, Jacob 
Kent weighing the dust and rarely fail- 
ing to steal the down-weight. Besides, 
he so contrived that his transient guests 
chopped his wood for him and carried 
his water. This was rank piracy, but 
his victims were an easy-going breed, 
and while they detested him, yet they 
permitted him to flourish in his sins. 

One afternoon in April he sat by his 
door, for all the world like a predatory 
spider, marvelling at the heat of the 
returning sun, and keeping an eye on 
the trail for prospective flies. The 
Yukon lay at his feet, a sea of ice, dis- 
appearing around two great bends to 
the north and south, and stretching an 
honest two miles from bank to bank. 
Over its rough breast ran the sled- 
trail, a slender sunken line, eighteen 
inches wide and two thousand miles in 
length, with more curses distributed to 
the linear foot than any other road in 
or out of all Christendom. 

Jacob Kent was feeling particularly 
good that afternoon. The record had 
been broken the previous night, and he 
had sold his hospitality to no less than 
twenty-eight visitors. True, it had 
been quite uncomfortable, and four had 
snored beneath his bunk all night ; but 
then it had added appreciable weight to 
the sack in which he kept his gold dust. 
That sack, with its glittering yellow 
treasure, was at once the chief delight 
and the chief bane of his existence. 
Heaven and hell lay within its slender 
mouth. In the nature of things, there 
being no privacy to his one-roomed 
dwelling, he was tortured by a constant 
fear of theft. It would be very easy 
for these bearded, desperate-looking 


strangers to make away with it. Often 
he dreamed that such was the case, and 
awoke in the grip of nightmare. A 
select number of these robbers haunted 
him through his dreams, and he came 
to know them quite well, especially the 
bronzed leader with the gash on his 
right cheek. This fellow was the most 
persistent of the lot, and, because of 
him, he had, in his waking moments, 
constructed several score of hiding- 
places in and about the cabin. After a 
concealment he would breathe freely 
again, perhaps for several nights, only 
to collar the Man with the Gash in the 
very act of unearthing the sack. Then, 
on awakening in the midst of the usual 
struggle, he would at once get up and 
transfer the bag to a new and more 
ingenious crypt. It was not that he 
was the direct victim of these phan- 
tasms; but he believed in omens and 
thought-transference, and he deemed 
these dream-robbers to be the astral 
projection of real personages who 
happened at those particular moments, 
no matter where they were in the flesh, 
to be harbouring designs, in the spirit, 
upon his wealth. So he continued to 
bleed the unfortunates who crossed his 
threshold, and at the same time to add 
to his trouble with every ounce which 
went into the sack. 

As he sat sunning himself, a thought 
came to Jacob Kent that brought him 
to his feet with a jerk. The pleasures 
of life had culminated in the continual 
weighing and re-weighing of his dust ; 
but a shadow had been thrown upon 
this pleasant avocation, which he had 
hitherto failed to brush aside. His 
gold-scales were quite small; in fact, 
their maximum was a pound and a half 
—eighteen ounces—while his hoard 
mounted up to something like three 
and a third times that. He had never 
been able to weigh it all at one opera- 
tion, and hence considered himself to 
have been shut out from a new and 
most edifying coign of contemplation. 
Being denied this, half the pleasure of 
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‘* 4 select number of these robbers haunted him through his 
especially the bronzed leader with the gash 


dreams 


on his right cheek.’ 


possession had been lost; nay, he felt 
that this miserable obstacle actually 
minimised the fact, as it did the 
strength, of possession. It was the 
solution of this problem flashing across 
his mind that had just brought him to 
his feet. He searched the trail care- 
fully in either direction. There was 
nothing in sight, so he went inside. 

In a few seconds he had the table 
cleared away and the scales set up. 
On one side he placed the stamped discs 
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to the equivalent 
of fifteen ounces, 
and balanced it with 
dust on the other. 
Replacing the 
weights with dust, 
he then had thirty 
ounces precisely 
balanced. These, 
in turn, he placed 
together on one 
side and again 
balanced with 
more dust. By this time the 
gold was exhausted, and he 
was sweating liberally. He 
trembled with ecstacy, ravished 
beyond measure. Nevertheless 
he dusted the sack thoroughly, 
to the last least grain, till the 
balance was overcome and one 
side of the scales sank to the 
. table. Equilibrium, however, 
f was restored by the addition 

of a pennyweight and five 





“q grains to the opposite side. 
4 He stood, head thrown back, 
transfixed. The sack was 
i empty, but the potentiality of 
i the scales had become im- 


measurable. Upon them he 
could weigh any amount, from 
the tiniest grain to pounds 
upon pounds. Mammon laid 
hot fingers on his heart. The 
sun swung on its westering 
way till it flashed through the 
open doorway, full upon the 
yellow-burdened scales. The 
precious heaps, like the golden breasts 
of a bronze Cleopatra, flung back the 
light in a mellow glow. Time and 
space were not. 

‘*Gawd blime me! but you ‘ave the 
makin’ of several quid there, ’aven’t 
you?” 

Jacob Kent wheeled about, at the 
same time reaching for his double- 
barrelled shot-gun, which _ stood 
handy. But when his eyes lit on 
the intruder’s face, he staggered back 
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THE MAN WITH THE GASH 
dizzily. It was the face of the Man with 
the Gash! 

The man looked at him curiously. 

‘Oh, that’s all right,”’ he said, waving 
his hand, deprecatingly. ‘‘ You needn’t 
think as I’ll’arm you or your blasted 
dust.” 

“You’re a rum ‘un, you are,” he 
added, reflectively, as he watched the 
sweat pouring off Kent’s face and the 
quavering of his knees. 

““W’y don’t you pipe up an’ say 
somethin’ ?”’ he went on as the other 
struggled for breath. ‘‘ Wot’s gone 
wrong o’ your gaff? Anythink the 
matter ?” 

““ W—w—where’d you get it?” Kent 
at last managed to articulate, raising a 
shaking fore-finger to the ghastly scar 
which seamed the other’s cheek. 

‘‘Shipmate stove me down with a 
marlin-spike from the main-royal. An’ 
now as you ’ave your figger’ead in trim, 
wot I want to know is, wot’s it to you? 
That’s wot I want to know—wot’s it 
to you? Gawd blime me! do it ’urt 
you? Ain’t it smug enough for the 
likes o’ you? That’s wot I want to 
know !” 

*““No, no,’ 
upon a stool with a sickly grin. 
was just wondering.” 

“Did you ever see the like?” the 
other went on, truculently. 


Kent answered, sinking 
be | 


“Na” 
** Ain't it a beute ?”’ 
“Ta Kent nodded his head, 


approvingly, intent on humouring this 
strange visitor, but wholly unprepared 
for the outburst which was to follow 
his effort to be agreeable. 

“You blasted, bloomin’, burgoo-eatin’ 
son-of-a-sea-swab! Wot do you mean, 
a-sayin’ the most onsightly thing Gawd 
Almighty ever put on the face o’ man 
is a beute? Wot doyou mean, you—” 

And thereat this fiery son of the sea 
broke off into a string of Oriental pro- 
fanity, mingling gods and _ devils, 
lineages and men, metaphors and 
monsters, with so savage a virility that 
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Jacob Kent was paralysed. He shrank 
back, his arms lifted as though to ward 
off physical violence. So utterly un- 
nerved was he that the other paused 
in the mid-swing of a _ gorgeous 
peroration and burst into thunderous 
laughter. 

‘‘The sun’s knocked the bottom out 
o’ the trail,” said the Man with the 
Gash, between departing paroxysms of 
mirth. ‘An’ I only ’ope as you'll ap- 
preciate the hoppertunity of consortin’ 
with a man o’ my mug. Get steam up 
in that fire-box o’ your’n. I’m goin’ to 
unrig the dogs an’ grub’em. An’ don’t 
be shy o’ the wood, my lad—there’s 
plenty more where that. come from, 
and it’s you’ve got the time to sling an 
ax. An’ tote upa bucket o’ water while 
you’re about it. Lively! or I'll run 
you down, so ’elp me!” 

Such a thing was unheard of. Jacob 
Kent was making the fire, chopping 
wood, packing water—doing menial 
tasks fora guest! When Jim Cardegee 
left Dawson, it was with his head filled 
with the iniquities of this roadside 
Shylock; and all along the trail his 
numerous victims had added to the 
sum of his crimes. Now, Jim Carde- 
gee, with the sailor’s love for a sailor's 
joke, had determined, when he pulled 
into the cabin, to bring its inmate down 
a peg or so. That he had succeeded 
beyond expectation he could not help 
but remark, though he was in the dark 
as to the part the gash on his cheek 
had played in it. But while he could 
not understand, he saw the terror it 
created, and resolved to exploit it as 
remorselessly as would any modern 
trader a choice bit of merchandise. 

“Strike me blind, but you're a 
‘ustler,” he said, admiringly, his head 
cocked to one side, as his host bustled 
about. ‘“ You never ’ort to ’ave gone 
Klondiking. It’s the keeper of a pub’ 
you was laid out for. An’ it’s often as 
I ’ave ‘eard the lads up an’ down the 
river speak »’ you, but I ’adn’t no idea 
you was so jolly nice.” 
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At such times that his visitor waxed 
sarcastic, Jacob Kent experienced a 
tremendous yearning to try his shot- 
gun on him, but the fascination of the 
gash was too potent. This was the 
real Man with the Gash, the man who 
had so often robbed him in the spirit. 
This, then, was the embodied entity of 
the being whose astral form had been 
projected into his dreams, the man who 
had so frequently harboured designs 
against his hoard; hence—there could 
be no other conclusion—this Man with 
the Gash had now come in the flesh to 
dispossess him. And that gash! He 
could no more keep his eyes from it 
than stop the beating of his heart. Try 
as he would, they wandered back to 
that one point as inevitably as the 
needle to the pole. 

‘Do it ’urt you?” Jim Cardegee 
thundered, suddenly, looking up from 
the spreading of his blankets and en- 
countering the rapt ae of the other. 
“It strikes me as ‘ow it ‘ud be the 
proper thing for you to a your jib, 
douse the glim, an’ turn in, seein’ as 
‘ow it worrits you. Jes’ lay to that, 
you swab, or so ‘elp me I'll take a pull 
on your peak-purchases! ”’ 

Kent was so nervous that it tcok three 
puffs to blow out the slush-lamp, and 
he crawled into his blankets without 
even removing his moccasins. The 
sailor was soon snoring lustily from his 
hard bed on the floor, but Kent lay 
staring up into the blackness, one hand 
on the shot-gun, resolved not to close 
his eyes the whole night. He had not 
had an opportunity to secrete his five 
pounds of gold, and it lay in the 
ammunition box at the head of his 
bunk. But, try as he would, he at last 
dozed off, with the weight of his dust 
heavy on his soul.- Had he not in- 
advertently fallen asleep with his mind 
in such condition, the somnambulic 
demon would not have been in- 
voked, nor would Jim Cardegee 
have gone mining next day with a 
dish-pan. 
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‘The pleasures of life culminated in the 
continual weighing and reweighing of his dust.’ 


The fire fought a losing battle, and 
at last died away, while the frost pene- 
trated the mossy chinks between the 
logs and chilled the inner atmosphere. 
The dogs outside ceased their howling, 
and, curled up in the snow, most prob- 
ably dreamed of salmon-stocked heavens 
where dog-drivers and kindred task- 
masters were not. Within, the sailor 
lay like a log, while his host tossed 
restlessly about, the victim of strange 
fantasies. As midnight drew near he 
suddenly threw off the blankets and 
got up. It was remarkable that he 
could do what he then did without ever 
striking alight. Perhaps it was because 
of the darkness that he kept his eyes 
shut, and perhaps it was for fear he 
would see the terrible gash on the 
cheek of his visitor; but, be this as it 
may, it is a fact, that, unseeing, he 
opened his ammunition box, put a 
heavy charge into the muzzle of the 
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shot-gun without spilling a particle, 
rammed it down with double wads, and 
then put everything away and got back 
into bed. 

Just as daylight laid its steel-grey 
fingers on the parchment window, 
Jacob Kent awoke. Turning on his 
elbow, he raised the lid and peered 
into the ammunition box. 
Whatever he saw, or what- 
ever he did not see, exer- 
cised a very peculiar effect 
upon him, considering his 
neurotic temperament. He 
glanced at the sleeping 
man on the floor, let the 
lid down gently, and rolled 


over on his back.. It was 
an unwonted calm which 
rested on his face. Nota 
muscle quivered. There 


was not the least sign of 
excitement or perturba- 
tion. He lay there a long 
while thinking, and when 
he got up and began to 
move about, it was in a 
cool, collected manner, 
without noise and without 
hurry. 

It happened thata heavy 
wooden peg had been 
driven into the ridge-pole 
just above Jim Cardegee’s 
head. Jacob Kent, working 
softy, ran a piece of half- 
inch manila over it, bring- 
ing bothendstothe ground. 
One end he tied about his 
waist, and in the other 
he rove a running noose. 
Then he cocked his shot- 
gun and laid it within 
reach, by the side of numerous moose- 
hide thongs. By an effort of will be 
bore the sight of the scar, slipped the 
noose over the sleeper’s head, and drew 
it taut by throwing back on his weight, 
at the same time seizing the gun and 
bringing it to bear. 

Jim Cardegee 


awoke, choking, 


to 





The man with the gash. 


bewildered, staring down the twin 
wells of steel. 

‘‘ Where is it?”’ Kent asked, at the 
same time slacking on the rope. 

** You blasted—ugh——” 

Kent merely threw back his weight, 
shutting off the other’s wind. 

‘“* Bloomin’—Bur—ugh-—— 

“Where is it?” 
repeated. 

“Wot?” Cardegee 
asked, as soon as he had 
caught his breath. 

“The gold-dust.”’ 

“Wot gold-dust ?” the 
perplexed sailor demanded. 

* You know well enough 
—mine.” 

* Ain’t seen nothink of 
it. Wot do ye take me 
for? A safe-deposit ? Wot 
‘ave I got to do with it 
any’ow ?” 

““Mebbe you know, and 
mebbe you don’t know, 
but anyway, I’m going to 
stop your breath till you 
do know. And if you lift 
a hand I’ll blow your head 
off!” 

“Vast 


” 


Kent 


heavin’!” 


Cardegee roared, as the 
rope tightened. 
Kent ‘eased away a 


moment, and the sailor, 
wriggling his neck as 
though from the pressure, 
managed to loosen the 
noose a bit and work it 
up so that the point of 


‘tearte contact was just under 
the chin. 
“Well?” Kent ques- 


tioned, expecting the disclosure. 

But Cardegee grinned. ‘Go ahead 
with your ’angin’, you bloomin’ old pot- 
wolloper ! ” 

Then, as the sailor had anticipated, 
the tragedy became a farce. Cardegee 
being the heavier of the two, Kent, 
throwing his body backward and down, 
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could not lift him clear of the ground. 
Strain and strive to the uttermost, the 
sailor’s feet still stuck to the floor and 
sustained a part of his weight. The 
remaining portion was supported by 
the point of contact just under his chin. 
Failing to swing him clear, Kent clung 
on, resolved to slowly throttle him or 
force him to tell what he had done with 
the hoard. But the Man with the Gash 
would not throttle. He persisted in 
living and grinning, to the great per- 
plexity of his self-appointed hangman. 
Five, ten, fifteen minutes passed, and 
at the end of that time, in despair, 
Kent let his prisoner down. 

‘Well,” he remarked, wiping away 
the sweat, “if you won’t hang you'll 
shoot. Some men wasn’t born to be 
hanged, anyway.” 

‘An’ it’s a pretty mess as you'll make 
o’ this ‘ere cabin floor.” Cardegee was 
fighting for time. “Now, look ’ere, I'll 
tell you wot we do; we'll lay our ’eads 
‘longside an’ reason together. You've 
lost some dust. You say as ‘ow I know, 
an’ I say as ‘ow I don’t. Let’s get a 
hobse ‘rvation an’ shape a course——’ 

‘Vast heavin’!” Kent dashed in, 
maliciously, imitating the  other’s 
enunciation. ‘I’m going to shape all 
the courses of this shebang, and you 
observe; and if you do anything more 
I'll bore you as sure as Moses!” 

** For the sake of my mother——” 

‘* Whom God have mercy upon if she 
loves you. Ah! Would you?” He 
frustrated a hostile move on the part of 
the other by pressing the cold muzzle 
against his forehead. “Lay quiet, 
now! If you lift as much as a hair 
you'll get it.” 

It was rather an awkward task, with 
the trigger of the gun always within 
pulling distance of the finger; but Kent 
was a weaver, and in a few minutes had 
the sailor tied hand and foot. Then he 
dragged him without and laid him by 
the side of the cabin, where he could 
overlook the river and watch the sun 
climb to the meridian. 





“ Now 
then 

“Wot?” 

“You'll be hitting the brimstone 
trail. But if you speak up, I'll keep 
you till the next bunch of mounted 
police come by.’ 

‘Well, Gawd blime me, if this ain’t 
ago! ’Ere I be, innercent as a lamb, 
an’ ‘ere you be, lost all o’ your top- 
‘amper an’ out o’ your reckonin’, run 
me foul an’ goin’ to rake me into ’ell- 
fire. You bloomin’ old pirut ! You———’’ 

Jim Cardegee loosed the strings of 
his profanity and fairly outdid himself. 
Jacob Kent brought out a stool that he 
might enjoy it in comfort. Having 
exhausted all the possible combinations 
of his vocabulary, the sailor quieted 
down to hard thinking, his eyes con- 
stantly gauging the progress of the sun, 
which tore up the eastern slope of the 
heavens with unseemly haste. His 
dogs, surprised that they had not long 
since been put to harness, crowded 
around him. His helplessness appealed 
to the brutes. They felt that something 
was wrong, though they knew not 
what, and they crowded about, howling 
their mournful sympathy. 

“Chook! Mush-on! You Si- 
washes!" he cried, attempting, in a 
vermicular way, to kick at them, and 
discovering himself to be tottering on 
the edge of a declivity. As soon as the 
animals had scattered, he devoted him- 
self to the significance of that declivity 
which he felt to be there but could not 
see. Nor was he long in arriving at a 
correct conclusion. In the nature of 
things, he figured, man is lazy. He 
does no more than he has to. When 
he builds a cabin he must put dirt on 
the roof. From these premises it was 
logical that he should carry that dirt 
no further than was absolutely neces- 
sary. Therefore he lay upon the edge 
of the hole from which the dirt had 
been taken to roof Jacob Kent’s cabin. 
This knowledge, properly utilised, 
might prolong things, he thought; 


I'll give you till noon, and 


” 
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and he then turned his attention to the 
moose-hide thongs which bound him. 
His hands were tied behind him, and, 
pressing against the snow, they were 
wet with the contact. This moistening 
of the raw-hide he knew would tend to 
make it stretch, and, without apparent 
effort, he endeavoured to stretch it 
more and more. 

He watched the trail hungrily, and 
when in the direction of Sixty Mile a 
dark speck appeared for a moment 
against the white background of an 
ice-jam, he cast an anxious eye at the 
sun. It had climbed nearly to the 
zenith. Now and again he caught the 
black speck clearing the hills of ice and 
sinking into the intervening hollows; 
but he dared not permit himself more 
than the most cursory glances for fear 
of rousing his enemy’s suspicion. Once, 
when Jacob Kent rose to his feet and 
searched the trail with care, Cardegee 
was frightened, but the dog-sled had 
struck a piece of trail running 
parallel with a jam, and remained out 
of sight till the danger was past. 

** |’ll see you ‘ung for this,’’ Cardegee 
threatened, attempting to draw the 
other’s attention. ‘‘An’ you'll rot in 
‘ell, jes’ you see if you don’t.” 

**T say,” he cried, after another 
pause; “‘d’ye b’lieve in ghosts?” 
Kent’s sudden start made him sure of 
his ground, and he went on: “ Now a 
ghost ‘as the right to ‘aunt a man wot 
don’t do wot he says; and you can’t 
shuffle me off till eight bells—wot I 
mean is twelve o’clock—can you ? 'Cos 
if you do, it’ll ’appen as ’ow I'll ‘aunt 
you. D’ye ’ear? A minute, a second 
too quick an’ I’ll ’aunt you, so ’elp me, 
I will!” 


Jacob Kent looked dubious, but 
declined to talk. 
*’Ow’s your chronometer? Wot's 


your longitude? ’Ow do you know as 
your time’s correct?” Cardegee per- 
sisted, vainly hoping to beat his execu- 
tioner out of a few minutes. ‘Is it 
Barrack’s time you ‘ave? or is it the 
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‘Cos if you do it 
before the stroke o’ the bell I'll not 
rest. I give you fair warnin’. I'll 
come back. An’ if you’aven't the time 
‘ow will you know? That’s wot I 
want—’ow will you tell?” 

*T'll send you off all right,” Kent 
replied. ‘‘ Got a sun-dial here.” 

“No good. Thirty-two degrees 
variation o’ the needle.” 

** Stakes are all set.” 

‘Ow did you set*’*em? Compass?” 

“No; lined them up with the North 
Star.”’ 

‘“‘ Sure?’ 

“* Sure.” 

Cardegee groaned, then stole a glance 
at the trail. The sled was just clearing 
a rise, barely a mile away, and the dogs 
were in full lope, running lightly. 

‘“Ow close is the shadows to the 
line?” 

Kent walked to the primitive time- 
piece and studied it. ‘* Three inches,” 
he announced, after a careful survey. 

“Say, jes’ sing out ‘eight bells’ 
afore you pull the gun, will you ?” 

Kent agreed, and they lapsed into 
silence. ‘The thongs about Cardegee’s 
wrists were slowly stretching, and he 
had begun to work them over his hands. 

‘* Say, ‘ow close is the shadows ? ” 

“One inch.” 

The sailor wriggled slightly to assure 
himself that he would topple over at 
the right moment, and slipped the first 
turn over his hands. 

“* Ow close?” 

“Half an inch.” Just then Kent 
heard the jarring churn of the runners 
and turned his eyes to the trail. The 
driver was lying flat on the sled, and 
the dogs swinging down the straight 
stretch to the cabin. Kent whirled 
back, bringing his rifle to shoulder. 

“It ain’t eight bells yet’! Cardegee 
expostulated. ‘I'll ’aunt you, sure!” 

Jacob Kent faltered. He was stand- 
ing by the sun-dial, perhaps ten paces 
from his victim. The man on the sled 
must have seen that something unusual 


Company time? 
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was taking place, for he had risen to 
his knees, his whip singing viciously 
among the dogs. 

The shadows swept into line. Kent 
looked along the sights. 

“Make ready!” he commanded, 
solemnly. ‘‘ Eight b——” 

But just a fraction of a second too 
soon Cardegee rolled backward into 
the hole. Kent held his fire and ran 
to the edge. Bang! The gun exploded 
full in the sailor’s face as he rose to 
his feet. But no smoke came from the 
muzzle; instead, a sheet of flame burst 
from the side of the barrel near its 
butt, and Jacob Kent went down. The 
dogs dashed up the bank, dragging the 
sled clear over his body, and the driver 
sprang off as Jim Cardegee freed his 
hands and drew himself from the hole. 

“Jim’” The newcomer recognised 
him. ‘* What's the matter?” 

“Wot’s the matter? Oh, nothink 
at all. It jest ‘appens as I do little 
things like this for my ’ealth. Wot’s 
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the matter, you bioomin’  idjit ? 
Wot’s the matter, eh? Cast me loose 
or I'll show you wot! ‘Urry up, or 
I'll ’olystone the decks with you !” 

“Huh!” he added, as the other 
went to work with his sheath-knife. 
“Wot’s the matter! I want to know. 
Jes’ tell me that, will you, wot’s the 
matter? Hey?” 

Kent was quite dead when they rolled 
him over. The gun, an old-fashioned, 
heavy-weighted muzzle-loader, lay near 
him. Steel and wood had parted 
company. Near the butt of the right- 
hand barrel, with lips pressed outward, 
gaped a fissure several inches in length. 
The sailor picked it up, curiously. 
A glittering stream of yellow dust ran 
out through the crack. The facts of 
the case dawned upon Jim Cardegee. 

“Strike me standin’!” he roared; 
*’ere’s a go! ‘Ere’s ‘is bloomin’ dust! 
Gawd blime me, an’ you, too, Charley, 
if you don’t run an’ get the dish- 


'? 


pan! 











Billy's Tearless Woe 


By Frederic Remington 


N R. BOLETTE, fF 
A ranchman, sat with 

me on the corral fence 
looking away at the yel- 
low meadows — seeing 
them through our squin- 
ted eyelids, as they rolled 
one plain into another 
—growing pink and more 
cold, losing themselves 
in blue hills, until one 
had to squint the more 
to distinguish what was 
finally land and what 
was cloud form. When 
a mortal looks on these 
things he ceases to think 

-it does him so little 
good. As a mental pro- 
position it is too exhaus- 
ting. Liketheocean lying 
quiet at mid-day, it is 
only fit for brown study. 

Presently our vision 
came back to the vicinity 
of the corral fence, where 
was passing a cow- 
puncher 6n a pony with 
asmall basket on his arm. 

‘“*Good-by, Billy,” sung 
out Bolette. 

The individual ad- 
dressed simply turned 
his solemn brown face 
to us, and broke away 
lope. 

‘*That basket is full of pie,” ex- 
claimed the ranch owner. 

“Per” 

“Yes; it’s the only bait that will 
draw. Billy off the range, ‘cept medi- 
cine for a dog.” 

‘““ Medicine for a dog ?”’ 

“Oh, yes; Billy’s all snarled up 
with a Scotch stag-hound. He just is 


into a gentle 





naturally in love with the beast—won’t 
let us put out wolf poison on account 
of him.” 

The receding Billy was a handsome 
figure on a horse—bronzed, saturnine, 
silent. This might in no way distin- 
guish him among his kind, except that 
it did. He was pronouncedly more so 
than others. His mission with the 
Coon Skin outfit was horse-wrangler 
and rider of the western fence. He 
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lived in a tent miles away in a small 
horse pasture on the banks of the 
Little Big Horn, and only came up to 
the ranch buildings at long intervals to 
report matters, and petition for pie. 
One of Billy’s few weaknesses lay 
strong on the fat pastries fabricated by 
the Coon Skin chef. He rarely stayed 
longer than was necessary to tell Mr. 
Bolette that “ Brindle Legs” got cut 
up in some wire which had _ been 
carried down by the flood, that ‘‘ Sloppy 
Weather” had a sore back, and to 
recommend the selling of ‘“ Magpie” 
before time set too strong against him, 
and to acquire the pie. 

As Billy grew smaller on the rolling 
grass, Mr. Bolette observed: ‘‘ That 
puncher don’t come here often, and he 
don’t stay long, but his dog is sick 
now, and he can’t stay at all. It beats 
all how that boy hooks up to that dog. 
He don’t appear to care for anything 
or anybody in the world but Keno. I 
don’t believe that Billy has a brand on 
anything but that pup. Most of these 
punchers and line-riders tie up a little 
to some of the Pocahontases from the 
agency, but I never saw one around 
Billy’s camp. If they ever are there, 
they hunt brush when they see me 
cleaving the air. Maybe it’s a good 
thing for me. Most of these punchers 
have got a bad case of the gypsies, and 
that dog seems to hold Billy level. 
Now the dog is sick. He is getting 
thinner and thinner—won't eat, and I 
don’t know what’s the matter with 
him. Dogs don’t round up much in 
cow-outfits. Do you know anything 
about a dog? Can you feel a dog’s 
pulse and figure out what is going on 
under his belt ? ” 

I admitted my helplessness in the 
matter. 

“ Taps, chaps, and ladigo straps—if 
that dog don’t get well my horses can 
look after themselves, and if he dies, 
Billy will make the Big Red Medicine. 
I lose anyway,” and Mr. Bolette slid 
off the fence. 
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**T reckon we had better go over to 
Billy’s pasture to-morrow, and shove 
some drugs into Keno. If it don’t do 
any good it may help bring things toa 
head—so that’s what we'll do.”’ 

On the morrow, late in the afternoon, 
we took down the bars in front of 
Billy’s lonely tent on the banks of the 
Little Big Horn. 

On a bright Navajo blanket in the 
tent lay a big, black, Scotch stag- 
hound—the sick Keno — Billy’s idol. 
He raised his eye-lids at us, but closed 
them again wearily. 

“Don’t touch him,” sharply said 
Bolette. ‘“‘ I wouldn’t touch him with 
a shovel in his grave when Billy wasn’t 
around. He’s a holy terror. When 
one of these Injuns about here wants 
to dine with Billy, he gets off on that 
hill and sings bass at Billy, till Billy 
comes out in front and rides the peace- 
sign ; otherwise he wouldn’t come into 
camp at all. An Injun would just as 
soon go against a ghost as this dog. 
Keno never did like anything about 
Injuns except the taste, and it’s a good 
thing for a line-rider to have some 
safeguard on his mess-box. These 
Injuns calculate that a cow-puncher is 
a pretty close relation, and Injuns 
don’t let little matters like grub stand 
between kinfolks. Then again there 
are white men who cut this range that 
need watching, and Keno never played 
favourites. He was always willing to 
hook onto anybody that showed up, 
and say, when that dog was in good 
health you wouldn’t want to mix up 
with him much.” 

Over the hills from the south came a 
speck—a horseman—Billy himself, as 
the ranchman said. Slowly the figure 
drew on—now going out of sight in the 
wavy plains—moving steadily toward 
the tent by the river. He dismounted 
at the bars with the stiff drop peculiar 
to his species, and, coming in, began 
to untackle his horse. 

He never bowed to us, nor did he 
He never cast his eyes on us 


greet us. 























BILLY’S TEARLESS WOE 





sitting there so far from any other 
people in that world of his. In the 
guild of riders politeness in any form 
is not an essential—indeed, it is almost 
a sign of weakness to their minds, 
because it must necessarily display 
emotion of a rather tender sort. Odds 





Fish! Zounds! Away with it. It is 
not of us. Suffice it to Billy that he 
could see us for the last three miles 
sitting there, and equally we were 
seeing him. What more ? 

Untying two Arctic hares from his 
saddle, he straddled on his horseman’s 
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*** Billy, I find him dog...’” 
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these two jacks. When Keno was well 
he thinned them out round here. 
Whenever he got after a rabbit it was 
all day with him. I’m going to make 
some soup for him. He won’t stand 
for no tin grub,” said Billy, as he 
skinned away. 

‘* Have you any idea what’s the matter 
with the dog?” was asked. 

*‘No, I don’t savvy his misery. I’d 
give up good if there was a doctor 
within wagon-shot of this place. I’d 
bring him out here if I had to steal 
him. I’m afraid the dog has got ‘to 
Chicago.’* He can’t eat, and he’s got 
to eat to live, I reckon. I’ve fixed up 
all kinds of hash for him—more kinds 
than Riley’s Chinaman can make over 
to the station, and Keno won’t even 
give ita smell. I lay out to shoot a 
little rabbit soup into him about oncea 
day, but it’s like fillin’ ole ca’tridge 
shells. Been sort of hopin’ he might 
take a notion to come again. Seen a 
man once that far gone that the boys 
built a box for him. And that man is 
a-ridin’ somewhere in the world to- 
day.” 

Billy made his soup, and we put 
aconite and cowtownie whiskey in it. 
The troubled puncher poured it down 
Keno’s resisting throat with a teaspoon 
until the patient fell back on the blanket 
exhausted. After this the poor fellow 
went around to the far side of the tent, 
and, sitting down, gazed vacantly into 
the woods across the Big Horn. A 
passing word from us met with no 
response. The man himself would not 
show his emotions, though the listless 
melancholy was an emotion, but the 
puncher did not recognise it as such. 
The fierce and lonely mind was being 
chastened, but so long as we were the 
other side of the canvas there could be 
no weakness; at least he would not 
have permitted that—not for an in- 
stant—had he known. 

Night came on, and, with supper 
finished, we turned into our blankets. 

* To die. 
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My eyes were opened several times 
during the night by the flashes of a 
light, and I could distinguish that it 
was Billy with a candle, looking over 
his dog. 

In the morning Bolette and I rode 
the range in pursuit of his details of 
business management — fences and 
washouts, the new Texan two-year- 
olds, and the sizing up of the beef 
steers fit for Chicago, and then back to 
Billy’s on the second day. 

As we jogged up the river, we saw 
several Indians trailing about in the 
brush by the river—weird and highly 
coloured figures—leading their ponies 
and going slowly. They were looking 
for a lost object, a trail possibly. 

“What are they doing?” I asked. 

“‘ Don’t you put in your time worrying 
what Injuns are doing,” said Bolette. 
‘‘ When they are doing anything it’s 
worse than when they ain't doing any- 
thing. An Injun is all right when he 
is doing nothing. I like him laying 
down better than standing up.” 

**Oh! I say, old ‘One Feather,’ what 
you do, hey?” shouted Bolette, and 
‘* One Feather,” thus addressed, came 
slowly forward to us. 

“Ugh—Billy’s dog he cow-eek—he 
go die—get fi’ dollar mabeso we find 
um.” 

Bolette turned in his saddle to me, 
and with a wide, open-eyed wonder- 
ment slowly told off the words, 
** Billy’s—kettle—is full—of mud,” and 
I savvied. 

This time we approached the camp 
from down the river, through a brush 
trail, and Bolette pulled up his horse 
on the fringe, pointing and saying in a 
whisper, ‘‘ Look at Billy.” 

Sure enough, by the tent on a box 
sat the bent over form of the puncher 
who despised his own emotions. His 
head was face downward in his hands. 
He was drawing on the reserve of his 
feelings, no doubt. 

We rode up, and Bolette sang out: 
“Hello, Billy; hear. Keno’s passed it 
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up. Sorry "bout that, Billy. Had to 
go, though, I suppose. That’s life, 
Billy. We'll all go that way, sooner or 
later. Don’t see any use of worrying.” 

Billy got up quickly, saying: ‘“* Sure 
thing. Didn't see anything of the pup, 
did you?” His face was dry and 
drawn. 

“No. Why?” 

“Oh, d--n him, he pulled out on 
me!” and Billy started for his picketed 
horse. 

In chorus we asked, “ What do you 
mean—he pulled out on you ?”’ 

Turning quickly, raising his chin, 
and with the only arm gesture I ever 
saw him make, he said quickly: “ He 
left me—he weat away from me—he 
pulled out—savvy? Now what do you 
suppose he wanted to do that for? To 
me!’ 

We explained that it was a habit of 
animals to take themselves off on the 
approach of death—that they seem to 
want to die alone; but the idea took 
no grip on Billy’s mind, for he still 
stood facing us saying: ‘“ But he 
shouldn’t have gone away from me—I 
would never have deserted him. If I 
was going to die for it I wouldn’t have 
left him.” 

Saddling his horse, he took a pan of 
cooked food and started away down 
the river, returning after some hours 
with the empty tin. ‘“‘I put out fresh 
grub every day so Keno can get some- 
thing to eat if he finds it. I put little 
caches of corn-beef every few rods along 
the river, enough to give him strength 
to get back tome. He may be weak, 
and he may be lost. It’s no use to tell 
me that Keno wouldn’t come back to 
me if he could get back. I don’t give 
a d—n what dogs do when they die. 
Keno wouldn’t do. what any ordinary 
dog would.” j é 

We sat about under the shadow of 
the great trouble, knowing better than 
to offer weak words to one whose rugged 


nature would find nothing but insult in 
them, when an Indian trotted up, and, 
leaning over his horse’s neck, said, 
* Billy, I find him dog—he in de river— 
drown—you follar me.” 

In due time we trotted in single file 
after the blanketed form of Know- 
Coose. For five miles down the Little 
Big Horn we wended our way, and the 
sun was down on the western hills 
when the Indian turned ‘abruptly into 
some long sedge-grass and stopped his 
horse, pointing. 

We dismounted, and, sure enough, 
there lay Keno—not a lovely thing to 
look at after two days of water and 
buzzards and sun. 

‘* He must have gone tothe river and 
fallen in from weakness,” was ventured. 

‘* No, there was water in the tent,” 
snapped the surly cow-boy in response, 
for this implied a lack of attention on 
his part. As there was clearly no use 
for human comfort in Billy’s case, we 
desisted. 

The cow-puncher and the Indian 
went back on the dry ground, and, with 
their gloved hands and knives, dug a 
shallow grave. The puncher took a 
fine Navajo blanket from his saddle, 
and in it the carefully wrapped remains 
of Keno were deposited in the hole. 
A fifty dollar blanket was all that Billy 
could render up to Keno now, excepting 
the interment in due form, and the 
rigid repression of all unseemly emotion. 

**T wouldn’t have pulled out on him. 
I don’t see what he wanted to go pull 
out on me for,” Billy said softly, as we 
again mounted and took up our back- 
ward march. 

When we reached camp there was no 
silly. After supper he did not come, 
and for hours there was no Billy, and 
in the morning there was no Billy. 

So it was that Keno and Billy passed 
without tears from the knowledge of 
men. 
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The Puppet Crown: A Romance 
Sy Harold MacGrath 


(Continued from page 166) 


CHAPTER XVII 


SOME PASSAGES AT ARMS 


HERE comes a moment to every 
man, who faces an imminent 
danger, when the mental vision 

expands and he sees beyond. By this 
transient gift of prescience he knows 
what the end will be, whether he is to 
live or die. As Maurice looked into 
the merciless eyes of his enemy, a dim 
knowledge came to him that this was 
to be an event and not a catastrophe, 
a fragment of a picture yet to be fully 
drawn. His confidence and courage 
returned. He thanked God, however, 
that the light above equalized their 
positions, and that the shadows were 
behind them.: 

The swords came together with a 
click, light but ominous. Immediately 
Beauvais stepped back, suddenly threw 
forward his body, and delivered three 
rapid thrusts. Maurice met them 
firmly, giving none. 

“Ah!” cried Beauvais; “that is 
good. You know a little. There will 
be sport, besides.” 

Maurice shut his lips the tighter, 
and worked purely on the defensive. 
His fencing master had taught him 
two things, silence and watchfulness. 
While Beauvais made use of his fore- 
arm, Maurice as yet depended solely 
on his wrist. Once they came together, 
guard to guard, neither daring to break 
away till by mutual agreement, spoken 
only by the eyes, both leaped backward 
out of reach. There was no sound 
save the quick light stamp of feet and 


the angry murmur of steel scraping 


against steel. Sometimes they moved 


? 


circle-wise with free blades, waiting 
and watching. Up to now Beauvais’ 
play had been by the book, so to speak, 
and he began to see that his opponent 
was well read than otherwise. 

““Which side is the pretty rose?” 
seeking to detract Maurice. ‘ Tell 
me, and i will pin it to you.” 

Not a muscle moved in Maurice’s 
face. 

‘*It is too bad,” went on Beauvais, 
“that her highness finds a lover only 
to lose him. You fool! I read your 
eyes when you picked up that rose. 
Princesses are not for such as you. I 
will find her a lover ; it will be neither 
you nor Prince Frederick—ah! you 
caught that nicely. But you depend 
too much on the wrist. Presently it 
will tire; and then—pouf! ” 

Now and then a flame, darting from 
the grate, sparkled on the polished 
steel, and from the steel it shot into 
the watchful eyes. Quarter of an hour 
passed ; still Maurice remained on the 
defensive. At first Beauvais misunder- 
stood the reason, and thought Maurice 
did not dare run the risk of passing 
from defensive to offensive. But by 
and by the froth of impatience crept 
into his veins. He could not penetrate 
above or below that defence. The 
man before him was of marble, with a 
wrist of iron; he neither smiled nor 
spoke ; there was no sign of life at all, 
except in the agile legs, the wrist, and 
eyes. The colonel decided to change 
his tactics. 

“When I have killed you,” he said, 
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‘‘T shall search your pockets, for I 
know that you lie when you say 
that you have not those certificates. 
Madame was a fool to send you. No 
man lives who may be trusted. And 
what is your game? Save the Osians? 
Small good it will do you. Her high- 


ness will wed Prince Frederick— 
mayhap—and all you will get is cold 
thanks. And in such an event have 


you reckoned cn madame the duchess 
War? And who will win? Madame; 
for she has not only her own army, but 
Come, come! Speak, when you 


mine. 

leave this room your voice will be 
silent. Make use of the gift, since it 
is about to leave you.” . 


The reply was a sudden straightening 
of the arm. The blade slipped in 
between the colonel’s forearm and 
body, and was out again before the 
soldier fully comprehended what had 
happened. Maurice permitted a cold 
smile to soften the rigidity of his face. 
Beauvais saw the smile, and read it. 
The thrust had been rendered harmless 
intentionally. An inch nearer, and he 
had been a dead man. To accomplish 
such a delicate piece of sword play it 
required nothing short of mastery. 
Beauvais experienced a disagreeable 
chill, which was not unmixed with 
chagrin. The boy had held his life in 
his hand, and had spared it. He set 
his teeth, and let loose with a fury 
before which nothing could stand; 
and Maurice was forced back step by 
step till he was almost up with the 
wall. 

“You damned fool!” the colonel 
snarled, ‘‘ you'll never get that chance 
again.” 

And for the next few minutes it took 
all the splendid defence Maurice pos- 
sessed to keep the spark in his body. 
The colonel’s sword was no longer a 
sword, it was a flame, which circled, 
darted, hissed and writhed. Twice 
Maurice felt the bite of it, once in the 
arm and again in the thigh. These 
were not deep, but they told him that 
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the end was but a short way off. He 
had no match for this brilliant assault. 
Something must be done, and that at 
once. He did not desire the colonel’s 
death, and the possibility of accom- 
plishing this was now extremely doubt- 


ful. But he wanted to live. Life was 
just beginning—the rough road _ had 
been left behind. He was choosing 
between his life and the colonel’s. 


3eauvais, after the fashion of the old 
masters, was playing for the throat. 
This upward thrusting, when con- 
tinuous, is difficult to meet, and 
Maurice saw that sooner or later the 
blade would reach home. If not 
sudden death, it meant speechlessness, 
and death as a finality. Then the 
voice of his guardian angel spoke. 

“JT do not wish your life,” he said, 
breaking his silence, “ but at the same 
time I wish to live—Ah!” Maurice 
leaped back just in time. As it was, 
the point of his enemy’s blade scratched 
his chin. “I will show you a trick 
presently. Ficoroni, the Italian, taught 
it to me.” 

“ Ficoroni ? ” 
sword only to 
attack. ‘“‘So you 
tongue ?” 

“The trick is eminently Italian. It 
is nasty and treacherous when a man 
means to kill unfairly. I wish to live.” 

They broke and circled. The colonel 
feinted. Maurice, with his elbow against 


The coionel freed his 
renew his vigorous 
have found your 


his side and his forearm extended, 
waited. Again the colonel lunged for 
the throat. This time, instead of 


meeting it in tierce, Maurice threw his 
whole force forward in such a manner 
as to bring the steel guard of his rapier 
full on the colonel’s point. There was 
a ringing sound of snapping steel, and 
the colonel stood with nothing but a 
stump in his grasp. 

“‘That is it,” said Maurice, a heat- 
flash passing over him. Had he 
swerved a hair’s breadth from the line, 
time would have tacked finis to the 
tale. ‘‘ Now, I am perfectly willing to 
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talk; ” putting his point to the colonel’s 
breast. ‘‘ It would inconvenience me to 
kill you, but do not count too much on 
that.” 

*D—n you!” cried the colonel, 
giving way, his face yellow with rage, 
chagrin and fear. “Kill me, for I 
swear to God that one or the other 
of us must die! D—n you and your 
meddling nose !”’ 

‘* D—n away, chevalier d’industrie ; 
d—n away. But live, live, live! That 
will be the keenest punishment. Live! 
O, my brave killer of boys, you thought 
to play with me as a cat with a mouse, 
eh? Eh, Captain Urquijo-Beauvais- 
and-What-is-your-name?”’ He pressed 
the point, here, there, everywhere. 
‘““ You were too confident. Pardon me 
if I appear to brag, but I have taken 
lessons of the best fencing-masters in 
Europe, and three times, while you 
devoted your talents to monologues, 
I could have pinned you like one of 
those butterflies on the wall there. 
Have you ever heard of the sword of 
Damocles? Well, well; it hangs over 
many a head to-day. I will be yours. 
I give you 48 hours to arrange your 
personal affairs. If after that time you 
are still in this part of the country, I 
shall inform the proper authorities in 
Vienga. The republic kas representa- 
tion there. Of a noble Austrian 
house, on the eve of recall? I think 
not.” 

Beauvais made a desperate attempt 
to clutch the blade in his hands. 

*“No, no!” laughed Maurice, making 
rapid prods which caused Beauvais to 
wince. ‘‘ Now, back; further, further. 
I do not like the idea of having my back 
to the door.” 

Beauvais suddenly wheeled and 
dashed for the mantel. But as he 
endeavoured to lay hand on the revolver 
Maurice brought down the blade on the 
colonel’s knuckles, leaving a livid welt. 
Maurice took possession of the weapon, 
while a grimace of agony shot over the 
colonel’s face. Seeing that the cham- 
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bers were loaded, Maurice threw down 
the sword. 

“Well, well!” he said, cocking the 
weapon. ‘And I saw it when I entered 
theroom. It would have saved a good 


deal of trouble.” Beauvais grew white. 
“O,” Maurice continued, “I am not 
going to shoot you. I wish merely to 
call your valet.” He aimed at the 
grate and pressed the trigger, and the 
report, vibrating within the four walls, 
was deafening. 

A moment passed, and the valet, with 
bulging eyes and blanched face, peered 
in. Seeing how matters stood, he made 
as though to retreat. 

Maurice levelled the smoking revolver. 
“Come in, Francois; your master will 
have need of you.” 

Francois complied, vertigo in his 
limbs. ‘My God!” he cried, wringing 
his hands. 

‘“Your master tried to murder me,” 
said Maurice. Francois had _ heard 
voices like this before, and it conveyed 
to him that a fine quality of anger lay 
close to the surface. “Take down 
yonder window curtain cord.” Francois 
did so. ‘‘Now take it and bind your 
master’s hands with it.” 

“Francois,” cried the colonel, ‘if 
you so much as lay a finger on me, I'll 
kill you.” 

“Francois, [ will kill you if you 
don’t,” said Maurice. 

“My God!” wailed the valet, at loss 
which to obey, when to obey either 
meant death. His teeth chattered. 

“You may have all the time you 
want, Francois, to wring your hands 
when I am gone. Come; to work. 
Colonel, submit. I’m in a hurry and 
have no time to spare. While I do not 
desire to kill you, self-preservation will 
force me to put a bullet into your hide, 
which will make you an inmate of the 
city hospital. Bind his hands behind 
his back, and no more nonsense.” 

‘“‘ Monsieur,”’ appealingly to Beauvais, 
“my God, I am forced. He will kill 
me!” 
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“So will I,” grimly ; “‘ by God I will!” 
Beauvais had aplan. If he could keep 
Maurice long enough, help might arrive. 
And he had an excellent story to tell. 
Still Francois doddered. With his eye 
on the colonel and the revolver sighted, 
Maurice picked up the sword. He gave 
Francois a vigorous prod. Francois 
needed no further inducement. He 
started forward with alacrity. In the 
wink of an eye he threw the cord around 
Beauvais’ arms and pinned them to his 
Beauvais swore, but the valet 
was strong in his fright. He struggled 
and wound and knotted and tied, 
murmuring his pitiful “Mon Dieu!” 


sides. 


the while, till the colonel was the 
central fixture of a gordian knot. 
‘That willdo,” said Maurice. ‘‘ Now, 


Francois, good and faithful servant, 
take your master over to the lounge and 
sit down beside him until I get into my 
clothes. Yes; that’s it.” He shoved 
his collar and tie into a pocket, slipped 
on his vest and coat, stuck on his hat 
and slung his topcoat over his arm. 
During these manceuvres the revolver 
remained conspicuously in sight. 
‘Now, Francois, lead the way to the 
street door. By the time you return to 
your illustrous master, who is the prince 
or duke of something or other, pursuit 
will be out of the question. Now, as for 
you,” turning to Beauvais, ‘‘ the 48 hours 
holds good. During that time I shall 
goarmed. Forty-eight hours from now 
I shall inform the authorities at the 
nearest consulate. If they catch you, 
that’s your affair. Off we go, Francois.” 

* By God !—” began Beauvais, strug- 
vling to his feet. 

“Come so far as this door,” warned 
Maurice, *‘and, bound or not, I'll knock 
you down. Hang you! do you think 
my temper will improve in your im- 
mediate vicinity? Do you think fora 
moment that I do not lust for your 
blood as heartily as you lust for mine ? 
Go to the devil your own way; you'll 
go fast enough!’ He caught Francois 
by the shoulders and pushed him into 


? 


the hall, followed, and closed the door. 
Francois had been graduated from the 
stables, therefore his courage never rose 
to sublime heights. All the way down 
the stairs he lamented, and each time 
he turned his head and saw the glitter 
of the revolver barrel he choked with 
terror. 

“If you do not kill me, monsieur, he 
will; he will, I know he will! My 
God, how did it happen? He will kill 
me!” and the voice sank into a muffled 
sob. 

Despite the gravity of the situation, 
Maurice could not repress his laughter. 
“He will not harm you; he threatened 
you merely to delay me. Open the 
door.” He stepped out into the re- 
freshing air. ‘‘ By the way, tell your 
master not to go to the trouble of 


having me arrested, for the first thing 
in the morniug I shall place a sealed 


packet in the hands of the British 
minister, to be opened if I do not call 
for it within 24 hours. And say to 
your master that I shall keep the rose.” 

‘““Mon Dieu! A woman! I might 
have known!” ejaculated Francois, as 
the door banged in his face. 

Maurice, on reaching the pavement, 
took to his legs, for he saw three men 
rapidly approaching. Perhaps they 
had heard the pistol shot. He con- 
cluded not to wait to learn. He con- 
tinued his rush till he gained his room. 
It was two o'clock. He had been in 
the colonel’s room nearly three hours. 
It seemed only so many minutes. He 
hunted for his brandy, found it, and 
swallowed several mouthfuls. Then he 
dropped into a chair from sheer ex- 


haustion. Reaction laid hold of him. 
His hands shook, his legs trembled, 
and perspiration rolled down _ his 
cheeks. 


“ By George!” This exclamation 
stood alone, but it was an Odyssey. 
He remained stupefied, staring at his 
shoes, over which his stockings had 
fallen. His shirt buttons were gone, 
and the bosom was guiltless of its 
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former immaculateness. After a time 
he became conscious of a burning pain 
in the elbow of his right arm. He 
glanced down at his hand to find it 
covered with drying blood. He jumped 
up and cast about his clothes. The 
leg of his trousers was soaked, anJ the 
dull ache in his thigh told the cause. 
He salved the wounds and bound them 
in strips of handkerchiefs, which he 
held in place by using some of the 
cast-off cravats. 

“That was about as close to death 
as a man can get and pull out. I feel 
as if I had swallowed that cursed blade 
of his. I am an ass, sure enough. 
I’ve always a bad cold when there’s a 
rat about; can’t smell him. And the 
rascal remembered me! Will he stay 
in spite of my threat? I'll hang on 
here till to-morrow. If he stays—I 


won't. He has the devil’s own of a 
sword. Hang it, my nerves are all 


gone to smash.”’ 
took 


Soon some gentler thought 
hold, and he smiled tenderly. He 


brought forth the rose, turned it this 
way and that, studied it, stroked it, 
held it to his lips as a lover holds the 
hand of the woman he loves. Her 
rose ; somehow his heart told him that 
she had laughed because Beauvais had 
stooped in vain. 

‘* Ah, Maurice,” he said, “ you are 


growing over fond. But why not? 
Who will know? To have loved is 


something.” 

He crept into bed. But sleep refused 
him its offices, and he tossed about in 
troubled dreams. He fought all kinds 
of duels with all sorts of weapons. 
He was killed half-a-dozen times, but 
the archbishop always gave him some- 
thing which rekindled the vital spark. 
A thousand Beauvaises raged at him. 
A thousand princesses were ever in the 
background, waiting to be saved. He 
swore to kill these Beauvaises, and 
after many fruitless endeavours, he 
succeeded in smothering them in their 
grey pelisses. Then he woke, as 


dreamers always wake when they pass 
some great dream-crisis, and found 
himself in a deadly struggle with a 
pillow and a bedpost. He laughed and 
sprang out of bed. 

“It’s no use, I can’t sleep. 
old woman.” 

So he lit his pipe and sat in his night- 
robe, dreaming with his eyes open, 
smoking and smoking, till the sickly 
pallor of dawn reflected in the sky, and 
he knew that day had come. 


I am an 


XVIII 


A MINOR CHORD AND A CHANGE OF 


MOVEMENT 

Marshal Kampf, wrapt in his military 
cloak and the peak of his cap drawn 
over his eyes, sat on one of the rustic 
benches in the archbishop’s gardens 
and reflected. The archbishop had an- 
nounced an informal levee, the first 
since the king’s illness. He had im- 
pressed the marshal with the fact that 
his presence was both urgent and neces- 
sary. Disturbed as he was by the 
unusual command, the marshal had 
arrived an hour too early. Since the 
prelate would not rise till nine, the mar- 
shal told the valet that he would wait 
in the gardens. An informal levee, he 
mused. What was the meaning of it ? 
Had that master of craft and silence 
found a breach in the enemy’s fortifica- 
tions? He rubbed the chill from his 
nose, crossed and recrossed his legs and 
teetered till the spurs on his boots set 
up a tuneful jingle. So far as he him- 
self was concerned, he was not worried. 
The prelate knew his views and knew 
that he would stand or fall with them. 
He had never looked for benefits, as did 
those around him. He had offered 
what he had for nothing, because he 
had considered it his duty. And, after 
all, what had the Osian done that he 
should be driven to this ignominous 
end? His motives never could be 
questioned ; each act had been in some 
way for the country’s good. [Every 
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king is an usurper to those who oppose 
him. Would the kingdom be bettered 
in having a queen against whom the 
federation itself was opposed ? Would 
it not be adding a twofold burden to the 
one? The kingdom was at peace with 
those countries from whom it had most 


to fear. Was it wise to antagonise 
them? Small independent states were 


independent only by courtesy. Again, 
why had Austria contrived to place an 
alien on the throne, in face of popular 
sentiment ? Would Austria’s interests 
have been less safe in the advent of 
rightful succession ? Up to now, what 
had Austria gained by ignoring the true 
house ? Outwardly nothing, but below 
thesurface? Whocouldanswer? For 
14 years he had tried to discover the 
secret purpose of Austria, but, like 
others, he had failed ; and the Austrian 
minister was less cipherable than the 
Chinese puzzle. He was positive that 
none of the arch-conspirators knew; 
they were blinded by self-interest. 
And the archbishop? The marshal 
rubbed his nose again, not, however, 
because it was cold. Did any one 
know what was going on behind the 
smiling mask which the reticent prelate 
showed to the world? The marshal 
poked his chin above his collar, and 
the wrinkles fell away from his grey 
eyes. 

The sky was clear and brilliant, and 
a tonic from the forest sweetened the 
rushing air. The lake was ruffled out 
of its usual calm, and rolled and 
galloped along the distant shores and 
flashed on the golden sands. Above 
the patches of red and brown and 
yellow the hills and mountains stood 
out in bold, decided lines. Water fowl 
swept along the marshes. The doves 
in twos and threes -fluttered down to 
the path, strutted about in that peculiarly 
awkward fashion of theirs, and doubt- 
fully eyed the silent grey figure on the 
bench, as if to question his right to be 
there this time of the morning, which 
was their trysting hour. Presently the 
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whole flock came down, and began 
cooing and waltzing at the marshal’s 


feet. He soon discovered the cause. 

Her royal highness was coming 
through the opening in the hedgerow 
which separated the two confines. She 
carried a basket on her arm, and the 
bulldog followed at her heels, holding 
his injured leg in the air, and limping 
on the remaining three. At the sight 
of her the doves rose and circled above 
her head. She smiled and threw into 
the air handful after handful of cake and 
bread crumbs. In their eagerness the 
doves alighted on her shoulders, on the 
rim of the basket, and even on the broad 
back of the dog, who was too sober to 
give attention to this seeming indignity. 
He kept his eye on his mistress’s skirts, 
moved when she moved, and stopped 
when she stopped. A grey-white cloud 
enveloped them. The marshal, with a 
curious sensation in his heart, observed 
this-exquisite, living picture. He was 
childless ; and though he was by nature 
undemonstrative, he was very fond of 
this youth. Her cheeks were scarlet, 
her rosy lips were parted in excite- 
ment, and her eyes glistened with 
pleasure. With all her twenty years, she 
was but ten in fancy; awoman, yet a 
child, unlettered in worldly wit, wise in 
her love of nature. Not till she had 
thrown away the last of the crumbs 
did she notice the marshal. He rose 
and bowed. 

“Good morning, your highness. I 
am very much interested in your court. 
And do you hold it every morning ? ° 

**Even when it rains,” she said, 
smiling. ‘Iam so glad to see you; I 
wanted to talk to you last night, but I 
could not find the opportunity. Let me 
share the bench with you.” 

And youth and age sat down together. 
The bulldog planted himself in the mid- 
dle of the path and blinked at his sworn 
enemy. The marshal had no love for 
him, and he was well aware of it : at 
present, an armistice. 

The princess gazed at the rollicking 
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waters, at her doves, thence into the 
inquiring grey eyes of the old soldier. 

‘* Do you remember,” she said, ‘ how 
I used to climb on your knees, ever so 
long ago, and listen to your fairy 
stories ?” 

“Eh! And is it possible that your 
highness remembers?” wrinkles of de- 
light gathering in his cheeks. ‘‘ But 
why ‘ever so long ago’? It was but 
yesterday. And your highness remem- 
bers.” 

‘“‘T am like my father; I never forget !” 
She looked toward the waters again. ‘‘I 
can recall only one story. It was about 
a princess who lost all her friends 
through the offices of a wicked fairy. I 
remember it because it was the only 
story you told me which had a sad 
ending. It was one of Andersen’s. Her 
father and mother died, and the 
moment she was left alone her enemies 
set to work and toppled over her throne. 
She was cast out into the world, having 
no friend but a dog; but the dog al- 
ways found something to eat, and pro- 
tected her from giants and robbers and 
wolves. Many a time I thought of her, 
and cried because she was so unhappy. 
Well, she travelled from place to 
place, footsore and weary, but in 
her own country no one dared aid 
her,, for fear of displeasing the 
wicked fairy, who at this’ time 
was all powerful. So she entered a 
strange land, where some peasants took 
her in, clothed and fed her, and gave 
her a staff and a flock of geese to tend. 
And day after day she guarded the flock, 
telling her sorrows to the dog, how she 
missed the dear ones and the home of 
her childhood. One day the reigning 
prince of this strange land passed by 
while hunting, and he saw the princess 
tending her geese. He made inquiries, 
and when he found that the beautiful 
geese-tender was a princess, he offered 
to marry her. She consented to become 
his wife, because she was too delicate 
to drudge. So she and her dog went to 
live at the palace. Once she was 
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the dog behaved strangely, 
whining softly, and refusing to be con- 


married 


soled. The prince was very kind to 
them both. Alas! It seems that when 
she left her own country the good fairy 
had lost all track of her, to find her 
when it was too late. The dog was a 
prince under a wicked spell, and when 
the speli fell away the princess knew 
that she loved him, and not her hus- 
band. She pined away and died. How 
many times I have thought of her, poor, 
lonely, fairy tale princess!” 

The old soldier blinked at the doves, 
and there was a furrow between his 
eyes. Yes; how well he remembered 
telling her that story. But as she re- 
peated it, it was clothed with a strange 
significance. Somehow, he found him- 
self voiceless ; he knew not how to re- 
ply. 

** Monsieur,” she said suddenly, ‘tell 
me, what has my poor father done that 
these people should hate him and desire 
his ruin?” 

“‘He has been kind to them, my 
child,” his gaze still rivetted on the 
doves; ‘‘that is all. He has given 
them beautiful parks, he has made 
them a beautiful city. A king who 
thinks of his people’s welfare is. never 
understood. And ignorant and un- 
grateful people always hate those to 
whom they are obligated. It is the 
way of the world.” 





** And—and you, marshal ?”’ timidly. 
“And 1?” 
“Yes. They whisper that—that— 


O, marshal, is it you who will forsake 
us in our need? I have heard many 
things of late which were not intended 
for my ears. My father and I, we are 
so alone. I have never known the 
comradeship of young people; I have 
never had that which youth longs for 
—a confidant of my own age. The 
young people I know serve me simply 
for their own ends, and not because 
they love me. I have never spoken 
thus before to-day, save to yon dog. 
He has been my confidant; but he 
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cannot speak except with his kind old 
eyes, and he cannot understand as I 
would have him. And they hate even 
him because they know that I love him. 
Poor dog! What my father has done 
has always been wrong in his own 
eyes, but he sinned for my sake, and 
God will forgive him. He gave up the 
home he loved for my sake. O, that I 
had known or understood! I was only 
six. We are so alone; we have no 
place to go, no friends save two, and 
they are helpless. And now I am to 
make a sacrifice for him, to repay him 
for all he has done for me. I have 
promised my hand to one I do not 
love; even he forsakes me. But love 
is not the portion of princesses. Love 
to them is a fairy story. Tosecure my 
father’s thrcne I have sacrificed my 
girlhood dreams. Ah! and they were 
so sweet and dear.”’ She put a hand 
to her throat as if something had 
tightened there. ‘‘ Marshal, I beg of 
you to tell me the truth, the truth! 
Is my father dying? Is he? He 
they will not tell me the truth. And I 
. ee never to hear his voice 
again! The truth, for pity’s sake. 
She caught at his hands and strove to 
read his eyes. ‘‘ For pity’s sake!” 

He drew his breath deeply. He 
dared not look into her eyes for fear 
she might see the tears in his; so he 
bent hastily and pressed her hands to 
his lips. But in his heart he knew that 
his promise to the dead was gone with 
the winds, and that he would shed the 
last drop of blood in his withered veins 
for the sake of this sad, lonely child. 

** Your father, my child, will never 
stand up straight again,” he said. 
As for the rest, that is in the hands of 
God. But I swear to you that this 
dried-up old heart beats only for you. 
I will stand or fall with you, in good 
times or bad.” And he rubbed his 
nose more fiercely than ever. ‘‘ Had I 
a daughter—but there! I have none.” 

‘‘My heart is breaking,” she said, 
with a little sob. She sank back, her 





head drooped to the arm of the bench, 
and she made no effort to stem the 
flood of tears. ‘I have no mother, 
and now my father is to leave me. 
And I love him so, I love him so! He 
has sacrificed all his happiness to secure 
mine—in vain. I laugh and smile 
because he asks me to, and all the 
while my heart is breaking, breaking.” 

At this juncture the doves rose 
hurriedly. The marshal discovered the 
archbishop’s valet making toward him. 

** Monsieur the marshal, monseigneur 
breakfasts and requests you to join 
him.” 

‘‘Immediately ’’; and the marshal 
rose. He placed his hand on the dark 
head. ‘‘ Keep up your heart, my child,” 
he said, “and we shall see if I have 
grown too old for service.”” He squared 
his shoulders and followed the valet, 
who viewed the scene with the valet’s 
usual nonchalance. When the marshal 
reached the steps to the side entrance, 
he looked back. The dog had taken 
his place, and the girl had buried her 
face in his neck. A moment later the 
old soldier was ushered into the arch- 
bishop’s presence, but neither with fear 
nor uneasiness in his heart. 

“Ab! Good morning, marshal,” 
said the prelate. ‘‘ Be seated. Did 
you not find it chilly in the gardens ?” 

‘Not the least. It isa fine day. I 
have just left her royal highness.” 

The prelate arched his eyebrows, and 
an interrogation shot out from under 
them. 

“Yes,” answered the observant 
soldier. “‘My heart has ever been 
hers; this time it is my hand and 
brain.” 

The prelate’s egg spoon remained 
poised in mid-air; then it dropped 
with a clatter into the cup! But a 
moment gone he had held a sword in 
his hand; he was disarmed. 

“T have promised to stand and fall 
with her.” 

“Stand and fall? Why not ‘or’?” 
with a long, steadfast gaze. 
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“Did I say ‘and’? Well, then,” 
stolidly, “‘ perhaps that is the word I 
meant to use. If I do the one I shall 
certainly do the other.” 

The archbishop absently stirred his 
eggs. 

** God is witness,” said the marshal, 
‘“‘T have always been honest.” 

“ Yes.” 

** And neutral.” 

‘*Yes; honest and neutral.” 

“But a man, a lonely man like my- 
self, cannot always master the impulses 
of the heart; and I have surrendered 
to mine.” 

The listener turned to some docu- 
ments which lay beside the cup, and 
idly fingered them. ‘‘I am glad; I 
am very glad. I have always secretly 
admired you; and to tell the truth, I 
have feared you most of all—because 
you were honest.” 

The marshal shifted his sabre around 
and drew his knees together. “‘ I return 
the compliment,” frankly. ‘‘I have 
never feared you; I have distrusted you.” 

‘“* And why distrusted ?” 

“Because Leopold of Osia would 
never have forsaken his birthright, nor 
looked toward a throne, had you not 
pointed the way and coveted the arch- 
bishopric.” 

‘**T wished only to make him great,” 
but the prelate lowered his eyes. 

“And share his greatness,” was the 
shrewd rejoinder. ‘‘I am an old man, 
and frankness in old age is pardonable. 
There are numbers of disinterested 
men in the world, but unfortunately 
they happen to be dead. O, I do not 
blame you ; there is human nature in 
most of us. But the days of Richelieus 
and Mazarins are past. The church is 
simply the church, and is no longer the 
power behind the throne. I have 
served the house of Auersperg for 50 
years, that is to say, since I was 16; 
I had hoped to die in the service. 
Perhaps my own reason for distrusting 
you has not been disinterested.” 

“ Perhaps not.” 





“And as I now stand I shall die 
neither in the service of the house of 
Auersperg nor Osia. It is not the 
princess; it is the lonely girl.” 

“T need not tell you,’ said the 
prelate quietly, “that I am in Bleiberg 
only for that purpose. And since we 
are together, I will tell you this: 
Madame the duchess will never sit 
upon this throne. To-day I am prac- 
tically regent, with full powers from 
his Majesty. I have summoned von 
Wallenstein and Mollendorf for a pur- 
pose which I shall make known to 
you.” He held up the documents, and 
gently waving them: “ These contain 
the dismissal of both gentlemen, to- 
gether with my reasons. There were 
three; one I shall now destroy because 
it has suddenly become void.” He 
tore it up, turned, and flung the pieces 
into the grate. 

The marshal glanced instinctively at 
his shoulder straps, and saw that they 
had come very near to oblivion. 

‘There is nothing more, marshal,” 
went on the prelate. ‘‘ What I had to 
say to you has slipped my mind. 
Under the change of circumstances, it 
might embarrass you to meet von 
Wallenstein and Mollendorf. You 
have spoken frankly, and in justice to 
you I will return in kind. Yes, in the 
old days, I was ambitious; but God 
has punished me through those I love. 
I shall leave to you the selection of a 
new colonel of the Cuirassiers.”’ 

“What! and Beauvais, too?” ex- 
claimed the marshal. The archbishop 
was moving him around some. 

“Yes. My plans require it. I have 
formed a new cabinet, which will meet 
to-night at eight. I shall expect you 
to be present.” 

The two old men rose. Suddenly, a 
kindly smile broke through the austere- 
ness of the prelate’s countenance, and 
he thrust out his hand; and the old 
soldier met it. 

**Providence always watches over 
the innocent,” said the prelate, “else 
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we still would have been at war. Good 
morning.” 

The marshal returned home, thought- 
ful and taciturn. What would be the 
end ? 

Ten minutes after the marshal’s de- 
parture, von Wallenstein and Mollen- 
dorf entered the prelate’s breakfast 
room. 

‘*Good morning, messieurs,”’ said the 
churchman, the expression on his face 
losing its softness, and the glint of 
triumph stealing into his keen eyes. 
“T am acting on behalf of his Majesty 
this morning,” he presented a docu- 
ment to each, “observe them care- 
fully.” Heturned and left the room. 
The archbishop had not only eaten a 
breakfast, he had devoured a cabinet. 

Count von Wallenstein watched the 
retreating figure of the prelate till the 
door closed behind it; then he smiled 
at Molliendorf, who had not the courage 
to return it, and who stared at the 
parchment in his hand as if it were 
possessed of basilisk eyes. 

** Monseigneur,” said the count, as he 
glanced through the contents of the 
document, ‘‘ has forestalled me. Well, 
well; I do not begrudge him his last 
card. He has played it; let us go.” 

“ Perhaps,” faltered Mollendorf, “‘ he 
has played his first card. What are 
you going to do?” 

‘** Remain at home and wait. And I 
shall not have long to wait. The end 
is near.” 

‘Count, I tell you that the arch- 
bishop is not a man to play thus unless 
something strong were behind him. 
You do wrong not to fear him.” 

Von Wallenstein recalled the warning 
of the colonel of thecuirassiers. ‘‘Never- 
theless, we are too strong to fear him.” 

‘* Monseigneur is_in correspondence 
with -Austria,” said the minister of 
police, quietly. 

‘You said nothing of this before,” 
was the surprised reply. 

“It was only this morning that I 
learned it.” 
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The count’s gaze roamed about the 
room, and finally rested on the charred 
slips of paper in the grate. He shrugged. 

*‘ If he corresponds with Austria it is 


too late,” he said. ‘ Come, let us go.” 
He snapped his fingers into the air, and 
Mollendorf followed him from the room. 


The princess still remained on the 
rustic bench; her head was still bowed, 
but her tears were dried. 

‘**O, Bull,” she whispered, ‘‘ and you 
and I shall soon be all alone!”’ 

A few doves fluttered about her; the 
hills flamed beneath the chill Septem- 
ber sky ; the waters sang and laughed, 
but she saw not nor heard. 


XIX 
A CHANCE RIDE IN THE NIGHT 

Maurice, who had wisely slept the 
larger part of the day, and amused him- 
self at solitary billiards till dinner, 
came out on the terrace to smoke his 
after-dinner cigar. He watched the sun 
as, like a ball of rusted brass, it slid 
down behind the hills, leaving the 
glowing embers of a smouldering day 
on the hilltops. The vermilion deepened 
into charred umber, and soon the west 
was a blackened grate; another day 
vanished in ashes. The filmy golden 
pallor of twilight now blurred the 
landscape; the wind increased, with a 
gayer, madder, keener touch; the lake 
went billowing in shadows of grey and 
black, and one by one the lamps of the 
city sprang up, vivid as sparks from an 
anvil. Ever and anon the thin, clear 
music of the band drifted across from 
the park. The fountain glimmered in 
the platz, the cafés began to glitter. 
carriages rolled hither and thither. 
The city had taken on its colourful night, 

‘“* Well, here’s another day.gone,” he 
mused, rubbing his elbow, which was 
yet stiff. ‘I am anxious to know what 
that sinner is doing. Has he pulled up 
stakes, or has he stayed to get a whack 
at me? I hope he’s gone; he’s a bad 
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Indian, and if anything, he’ll want my 
scalp in his belt before he goes. Hang 
it! It seems that I have poked my 
head into every bear trap in the king- 
dom. I may not get out of the next 
one. How clever I was, to be sure! 
It all comes from loving the dramatic. 
I am a diplomat, but nobody would 
guess it at first sight. Totalk toa man 
as I talked to him, and to threaten! 
He said I was young; I was, but I 
grow older every day. And the wise 
word now is, don’t imitate’ the 
bull of the trestle.” as he recalled a 
cartoon which at that day was having 
vogue in Vienna. ‘I like adventure, I 
know, but I’m going to give the colonel a 
wide berth. If he sees me first, off the 
board I go. Where will he go—to the 
duchy? I trust not; we both cannot 
settle in that territory; it’s too small. 
And yet I am bound to go back; it is not 
my promise so much as it is my cursed 
curiosity. By George!” rubbing his 
elbow gentiy. ‘‘ And to think, Maurice, 
that you might not have witnessed this 
sunset but for a bit of Italian trickery. 
What a turn that picture of Inez gave 
me! I knew him in a second—and 
like the ass I was, I told him so. And 
to meet him here, almost a left-handed 
king, no wonder I did not recognize 
him. I should like to come in on 
Fitzgerald to-night. His father must 
have had a crazy streak in him some- 
where. Four millions to throw away ; 
humph. And who the deuce has those 
certificates ?”” He lolled against the 
parapet. “If I had four millions, and 
if Prince Frederick had disappeared for 
good Why are things so 
jumbled up, at sixes and at sevens? 
We are all human beings; why should 
some be placed higher than others ? 
A prince is no better than I am, and 
may be not half so good ° 
Sometimes I like to get up high some- 
where and look down on every one else ; 
every one else looks so small that it’s 
comforting. The true philosopher has 
no desire; he sits down and views the 





world as if he were not a part of it. 


Perhaps it is best so. Yes, I would 
like four millions and a principality 

‘ Heigho! how bracing the air 
is, and what a night fora ride! I’vea 
mind to exercise madame’s horse. A 
long lone ride on the opposite side 
of the lake, on the road to Italy; 
come, let’s try it. Better that than 
mope.” 

He mounted to the verandah, and for 
the first time he noticed the suppressed 
excitement which lit the faces of those 
around him. Groups were gathered 
here and there, talking, gesticulating, 
and flourishing the evening papers. 
He moved toward the nearest group. 

** The archbishop has dismissed the 
cabinet crisis imminent.” 

‘‘ The Austrian minister has recalled 
his invitations to the embassy ball.” 

‘“‘ The archbishop wiil not be able to 
form another cabinet.” 

“Count von Wallenstein . 

“* Mollendorf and Beauvais, too—” 

“ The king is dying The arch- 
bishop has been given full powers.” 

“‘The army will revolt unless Beau- 
vais is recalled.” 

** And the marshal says here . . .” 

Maurice waited to hear no more, but 
climbed through the window into the 
office. 

“‘ By George, something has happened 
since last night. I must have an even- 
ing paper.” He found one and read an 
elaborate account of what had trans- 
pired during the day. Von Wallenstein 
had been relieved of the finance, Mol- 
lendorf of the police, Erzberg of foreign 
affairs, and Beauvais of his epaulettes. 
There remained only the archbishop, 
the chancellor and the marshal. The 
editorial was virulent in its attack on 
the archbishop, blustered and threat- 
ened, and predicted that the fall of the 
dynasty was but a matter of a few 
hours. For it asserted that the prelate 


could not form another cabinet, and 
without a cabinet there could be no 
government. 


It was not possible for 
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the archbishop to shoulder the burden 
alone ; he must reinstate the ministry 
or fall. ‘‘ And this is the beginning of 
the end,” said Maurice, throwing aside 
the paper. ‘‘ What will happen next ? 
The old prelate is not a man to play to 
the gallery. Has he found out the 
double dealing of Beauvais? That 
takes a burden off my shoulders—unless 
he goes at once tothe duchy. But why 
wasn’t the cabinet dismissed ages ago ? 
It isnow too late. And where is Prince 
Frederick to the rescue? There is 
something going on. and what it is only 
the archbishop knows. That smile of 
his! How will it end? I'd like to see 
Von Mitter, who seems to be a good 
And that poor, friendless, para- 


gossip. 
lytic king! I say, but it makes the 
blood grow warm.” 

He left the chair and paced the 


office confines. Only one thing went 
belling through his brain, and that was 
he could do nothing. The sooner 
he settled down in the attitude of a 
spectator the better for him. Beside, 
he was an official in the employ of a 
foreign country, and it would be the 
height of indiscretion to meddle, even 
in a private capacity. It would be to 
jeopardise his diplomatic career, and 
that would be ridiculous. 

A porter touched him on the shoulder. 

** A letter for your excellency.” 

It was from the American minister 
in Vienna. ‘ My dear Carewe: I have 
a service to ask of you. The British 
minister is worried over the disappear- 
ance of a_ fellow-countryman, Lord 
Fitzgerald. He set out for Bleiberg, 
leaving instructions to look him up if 
nothing was heard of him within a 
week. Two weeks have gone. Know- 
ing you to be in Bleiberg, I believed 
you might take the trouble to look into 
the affair. The British Ambassador 
hints at strange things, as if he feared 
foul play. I shall have urgent need of 
you by the first of October ; our charge 
d’affaires is to return home On account 
of ill-health, and your appointment to 
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that office is a matter of a few days.” 


Maurice whistled. ‘‘ That is good 
news; not Haine’s illness, but that I 
have an excuse to meddle here. I'll 
telegraph at once. And I'll take the 
ride beside.” He went to his room and 
buckled on his spurs, and thoughtfully 
slipped his revolver into a pocket. ‘I 
am not going to take any chances, even 
in the dark.”’ Once again in the office, 
he stepped up to the desk and ordered 
his horse to be brought around to the 
café entrance. 

“Certainly,” said the clerk. Then 
in low tones: *‘ There has been a 
curious exchange in saddles, monsieur.” 

“* Saddles ?” 

“Yes. The saddle in your stall is, 
curiously enough, stamped with the 
arms of the house of Auersperg. How 
that military saddle came into the 
stables is more than the grooms can 
solve.” 

“*O,” said Maurice, with an assump- 
tion of carelessness: “‘ that is all right. 
It’s the saddle I arrived on. The horse 


and saddle belong to Madame the 
Duchess. I have been visiting at the 
Red Chateau. I shall return in the 
morning.” 


*‘ Ah,” said the clerk, with a furtive 
smile which Maurice lost: “that 
accounts for the mystery.” 

“Here are two letters which must 
enter to-night’s maiis,” Maurice said, 
‘and also this telegram should be sent 
at once.” 

‘As monsieur desires. Ah, I came 
near forgetting. There is a note for 
monsieur, which came this afternoon 
while monsieur was asleep.” 

The envelope was unstamped, and 
the scrawl was unfamiliar to Maurice. 
On opening it he was surprised to find 
a hurriedly written note from Fitz- 
gerald. In all probability it had been 
brought by the midnight courier on 
his return from the duchy. : 

“‘In God’s name, Maurice, why do 
you linger? To-morrow morning those 
consols must be here or they will be 
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useless. Hasten; you l.now what it 
means to me. Fitzgerald.” 

Maurice perused it twice, and pulled 
at his lips. ‘‘ Madame becomes im- 
patient. Poor devil. Somebody is 
likely to become suddenly rich and 
somebody correspondingly poor. What 
will they say when I return empty- 
handed? Like as not madame will 
accuse me——and Fitzgerald wili believe 
her! . . . The archbishop! He 
must have them himself. That accounts 
for this bold move. And how the deuce 
did he get hold of them? I give up.” 
And his shoulders settled in resignation. 

He passed down into the café, from 
there to his horse, which a groom was 
holding at the kerb. He swung into 
the saddle and tossed a coin to the 
man, who touched his cap. 

The early moon lifted its silvern bulk 
above the ragged east, and the patches 
of clouds which swarmed over the face 
of that white world of silence re- 
sembled so many rooks. Far away, to 
the furtherest shore of the lake, when- 
ever the moon went free from the 


clouds, Maurice could see the slim grey 


line of the road which stretched toward 
Italy. 

“It’s a fine night,” he mused, glancing 
heavenward. The horse answered the 
touch of the spurs, and cantered away, 
glad ¢nough to exchange the close air 
of the stables for this fresh gift of the 
night. Maurice guided him around the 
palaces into the avenue which derived 
its name from the founder of the opera, 
in which most of the diplomatic families 
lived. Past the residence of Beauvais 
he went, and, gazing up at the lightless 
windows, a cold of short duration 
seized his spine. It had been a hair’s 
breadth ‘twixt him and death. ‘ Your 
room, colonel, is better than your 
company; and hereafter I _ shall 
endeavour to avoid both. I shall feel 
that cursed blade of yours for weeks to 
come.” 

Carriages rolled past him. A gay 
throng in evening dress was crowding 
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into the opera. The huge placard an- 
nounced, ‘‘ Norma—Mlle. Lenormand— 
Royal opera troupe.” How he would 
have liked to hear it, with Lenormand 
in the title role. , He laughed as he 
recalled the episodes in Vienna which 
associated with this queen of song. 
He waved his hand as the opera sank 
in the distance. “Au revoir, Celeste, 
mon charmante; adieu.” By-and-bye 
he reached the deserted part of the 
city, and in less than a quarter of an 
hour branched off into the broad 
road bordering the lake. The horse 
quickened his gait as he felt the stone 
of the streets no longer beneath his 
feet, which now fell with muffled 
rhythm on the sound earth. Maurice 
shared with him the delight of the 
open country, and began to talk to the 
animal. 

“A fine night, eh, old boy? I’ve 
ridden many backs, but none easier 
than yours. This air is what gives the 
blood its colour. Too bad; you ought 
not to belong to madame. She will 
never think as much of you as I 
should.” 

The city was falling away behind, 
and a yellow vapour rose over it. The 
lake tumbled in moonshine. Maurice 
took to dreaming again—hope and a 
thousand stars, love and a thousand 
dreams. 

*‘God knows I love her; but what’s 
the use? We all cannot have what we 
want; let us make the best of what we 
have. Philosophy is a comfort only to 
old age. Why should youth bother to 
reason why? And I—I have not yet 
outgrown youth. I believed I had, but 
I have not. I did not dream she 
existed, and now she is more to me 
than anything else in the world. 
Why? 1 wonder why? I look intoa 
pair of brown eyes, and am seized with 
madness. And maddest of all, I hope. 
For what? O, Bucephalus! let us try 
to wake and leave the dream behind. 
The gratitude of a princess and a dog 

and for this a rose. Well, it 
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will prove the substance of many a 
pipe, many a kindly pipe. You miss a 
good deal, Bucephalus; smoking is an 
evil habit only to those who have not 
learned to smoke.” 

The animal replied with a low whin- 
ney, and Maurice, believing that the 
horse had given an ear to his mono- 
logue, laughed. But he flattered him- 
self. The horse whinneyed because he 
inhaled the faint odour of his kind. He 
drew down on the rein and settled into 
a swinging trot, which to Maurice’s 
surprise was faster and easier than the 
canter. They covered a mile this way, 
when Maurice’s roving eye discovered 
moving shadows, perhaps half a mile 
in advance. 

“Hello! we're not the only ones 
jogging along. Eh, what’s that?” 
Something flashed brightly, like silver 
reflecting moonlight; then came a 
spark of flame, which died immediately, 
and later Maurice caught an echo 
which resembled the bursting of a leaf 
against the lips. ‘‘Come; that looks 
a deal like a pistol shot.” 

Again the flash of silver, broader 
and clearer this time; and Maurice 
could now separate the shadow-shapes. 
A carriage of some sort rolled from 
side to side, and two smaller shadows 
followed its wild flight. One—two— 
three times Maurice saw the sparks 
and heard the faint reports. He be- 
came excited. Something extraordinary 
was taking place on the lonely road. 
Suddenly the top of the carriage replied 
with spiteful flashes of red. Then the 
moon came out from behind the clouds, 
and the picture was vividly outlined. 
Two continuous flashes of _ silver. 
° Cuirassiers! Maurice loosened 
the rein, and the horse went forward as 
smoothly as a sail. . The distance grew 
visibly less. The carriage opened fire 
again, and Maurice heard the sinister 
m-m-m of a bullet winging past him. 

“The wrong man may get hit, 
Bucephalus,” he said, bending to the 
neck of the horse; ‘‘ which is not un- 





usual. You’re pulling them down, old 
boy; keep it up. There’s trouble 
ahead, and since the cuirassiers are for 
the king, we’ll stand by the cuirassiers.”’ 

And on they flew, nearer and nearer, 
till the pistol shots were no longer 
echoes. Two other horsemen came 
into view; they were in advance of the 
carriage. Five minutes more of this 
exciting chase, and the faces took on 
lines and grew into features. Up, up 
crept the gallant little horse, his hoofs 
rattling against the road like snares on 
a drum. When within a dozen rods, 
Maurice saw one of the cuirassiers 
turn and level a revolver at him. 
Fortunately the horse swerved, and the 
ball went wide. 

“Don’t shoot!” 
* don’t shoot!” 

The face he saw was von Mitter’s. 
His heart clogged in his throat, not at 
the danger which threatened him, but 
at the thought of what that carriage 
might contain. 

A short time passed, during which 
nothing was heard but the striking of 
galloping hoofs and the rumble of the 
carriage. Maurice soon drew abreast 
of von Mitter. There was a gash on 
the latter’s cheek, and the blood from 
it dripped on his cuirass. 

“Close for you, my friend,” he 
gasped, when he recognized the new 
arrival. ‘“‘Have you — God! my leg 
that time,” with a groan. 

For the fire of the carriage had spoken 
again and true. 

Maurice shut his teeth, drew his re- 
volver, cocked it and applied the spurs. 
With a bound he shot past von Mitter, 
who was cursing deeply.and trying to 
reload. Maurice did not propose to 
waste powder on the driver, but was 
determined to bring down one of the 
carriage horses, which were marvellous 
brutes for speed. Scharfenstein kept 
popping away at the driver, but without 
apparent result. Finally Maurice se- 
cured the desired range. He raised the 
revolver, rested the barrel between the 


Maurice yelled; 
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left thumb and forefinger and pressed 
thetrigger. The nearest carriage horse 
lurched to his knees, a bullet in his 
brain, dragging his mate with him. The 
race had come to an end. At once the 
two horsemen in fropt separated: one 
continued on toward the great forest, 
while the other took to the hills. Schar- 
fenstein started in pursuit of the latter. 
As for the carriage, it came to an abrupt 
stand. The driver made a flying leap 
toward the lake, but he stumbled and 
fell, and before he could regain his feet 
Maurice was off his horse and on his 
quarry. He caught the fellow by the 
throat. and pressed him to the earth, 
kneeling on his chest. 

“Hold him!” cried von Mitter, 
coming up with a limp, “‘ hold him till 
I knock in his head, damn him!” 

‘““No, no!” said Maurice, ‘ you 
can’t get information out of a dead 
man.” 

“It’s all up with me,” groaned the 
lieutenant. “I'll ask for my discharge. 
I could hit nothing, my hand trembled, 
I was afraid of shooting into the 
carriage.” 

Maurice turned his attention to the 
man beneath him. ‘ Now you devil,” 
he cried, “‘a clean breast of it, or off 
the board you go. O!” suddenly peer- 
ing down. “By the Lord, so it is 
you—you—you!” savagely bumping 
the fellow’s head against the earth. 
“ec Spy ! ”° 

** You are killing me!” 

“Small matter. Who is this fellow?” 
asked Maurice. 

Johann Kopf, a spy, a police rat, and 
God knows what else,” answered von 
Mitter, limping toward the carriage. 
“Curse the leg!”” He forced the door 
and peered inside. “‘ Painted! I thought 
as much.” He lifted the inanimate 


bundle which lay huddled in between 
the seats and carried it to the side of 
the road, where he tenderly laid it. He 
rubbed the girl’s wrist, unmindful of 
the blood which fell from his face and 
left dark stains on her dress. 


‘“‘ Thank 
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God,” heartily, ‘‘that her royal highness 


was suffering from a headache. She 
would have died from fright,” 

Maurice felt the straining cords in 
the prisoner’s neck grow limp. The 
rascal had fainted. 

‘*Not her highness?” Maurice asked, 
the weight of dread lifting from his 
heart. 

“No. Her royal highness sent 
Camille, her maid of honour, veiled and 
dressed like herself, to play an innocent 
jest on her old nurse. Someone shall 
account for this; for they mistook 
Camille for her highness. I’m going to 
wade out into the water” von Mitter 
added, staggering to his feet. 

“* You'll never get off your boot,” said 
Maurice. 

“T’'ll cut it off,” was the reply, “I 
shall faint if I do not cool off the leg. 
The ball is somewhere in the calf.””, And 
he waded out into the water till it 
reached above his knees. Thus he stood 
for a moment, then returned to the maid, 
who, on opening her eyes, screamed. 
**Tt is all over, Camille,” said the lieu- 
tenant, throwing an arm about her. 

‘* Your face is bleeding;” she cried, 
and sank back with her head against 
his broad breast. 

As Maurice gazed at the pair he 
sighed. There were no obstacles here. 

Soon Scharfenstein came loping down 
the hill alone. 

**T killed his horse,” he said, in 
response to queries, ‘‘ but he fled into 
the woods where I could not follow. A 
bad night for us, Carl, a bad night,” 
swinging off his horse. “A boy would 
have done better work. Whom have we 
here ?” 

“ Kopf,” said Maurice, ‘‘and he has 
a ball somewhere inside,” holding up a 
bloody hand. 

“Kopf?” joyfully. 
cocked his revolver. 

The maid of honour placed her hands 
over her ears and screamed again. Max 
gazed at her,and with a short, Homeric 
laugh, lowered the revolver. 


Scharfenstein 
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“Any time will do,” he said. ‘Ah, 
he opens his eyes.” 

The prisoner's eyes rolled wildly 
about. That frowning face above him 
. ... Was it a vision? Who was it? 
What was he doing here?” 

““ Who put you up tothis?”’ demanded 
Maurice. 

“You are choking me!” 

“Who, I say ?” 

** Beauvais.” 

Scharfenstein and von Mitter looked 
at each other comprehensively. 

““ Who is this Beauvais? Speak 

“Tam dying, Herr . . Your knees—”’ 

Maurice withdrew his knees. ‘ Beau- 
vais: who is he?” 

“Prince . . . Walmoden, formerly of 
the Emperor’s staff.” 

Johann’s eyes closed again, and his 
head fell to one side. 

‘“* He looks as if he were done for,” 
said Maurice, standing up. ‘ Let us 
clear up the rubbish and hitch a horse 
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to the carriage. The mate’s all 
right.” 
Von Mitter assisted the maid into 


the carriage and seated her. 

“Go and stay with her,” 
Maurice, brusquely; ‘“ you’re 
fainting.” 

“You are very handy, Carewe,” said 
von Mitter gratefully, and he climbed 
in beside the maid, who, her fright gone, 
gave way to womanly instincts. She 
took her ’kerchief and wiped the lieu- 
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half 


tenant’s cheek, pressing his hand in 
hers the while. 

Maurice and Scharfenstein worked 
away at the traces, and dragged the 
dead horse to the side of the road. 
Scharfenstein brought around von 
Mitter’s horse, took off the furnishings, 
and backed him into the thill. 

Meanwhile the man lying by the 
water's edge showed signs of returning 
life. He turned his head cautiously. 
His enemies were a dozen yards away 
from him. Slowly he rolled over on 
his stomach, thence to his knees. They 
were paying no attention to him... 

““Ho, there! the prisoner!” cried 
von Mitter, tumbling out of the carriage. 
He tried to stand up, but a numbness 
seized his legs, and he sank to a sitting 
posture. 

Maurice and Scharfenstein turned too 
late. Johann had mounted on Schar- 
fenstein’s horse, and was flying away 
down the road. Maurice coolly levelled 
his revolver and sent two bullets after 
him. The second one caused Johann 
to straighten stiffly, then to sink; but 
he hung on to the horse. 

“ Hurry!” cried Maurice; “ I’ve hit 
him, and we'll find him along the road 
somewhere.” 

They lifted von Mitter into the 
carriage, wheeled it about, and Schar- 
fenstein mounted the box. Maurice 
sprang into his saddle, and they clattered 
off toward the city. 


(To be continued.) 
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T is all of twenty years now since 
| the little incident happened that 
I am going to tell you about. 
After the strike of ’77, I went into 
exile in the wild and woolly West, 
mostly in “‘ bleeding Kansas,” but often 
in Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona 
—the Santa Fé goes almost everywhere 
in the South-west. 

One night in August I was dropping 
an old Baldwin consolidator down a 
long Mexican grade, after having helped 
a stock train over the division by 
double-heading. It was close and hot 
on this sage-brush waste, something 
not unusual at night in high altitudes, 
and the heat and sheet lightning around 
the horizon warned me that there was 
to be one of those short, fierce storms 
that come but once or twice a year in 
these latitudes, and which are known 
as cloud-bursts. 

The alkali plains, or deserts, as they 
are often erroneously called, are great 
stretches of adobe soil, known as 
‘“‘dobie” by the natives. This soil is 
a yellowish-brown, or perhaps more of 
a grey colour, and as fine as flour. 
Water plays sad havoc with it, if the 





** Across the waste of stunted sage she sped.” 


A Midsummer Night's Trip 
A RAILROAD STORY 


A. Hill 


soil lies so as to oppose the flow, and it 
moves like dust before a slight stream. 
On the flat hard-baked plains, the water 
makes no impression, but on a railroad 
grade, be it ever so slight, the tendency 
is to dig pit-falls. I have seen a 
little stream of water, just enough to 
fill the ditches on each side of the track, 
take out all the dirt, and keep the ties 
and track afloat until the water was 
gone, then drop them into a hole eight 
or ten feet deep, or if the wash-out was 
short, leave them suspended, looking 
safe and sound, to lure some poor 
engineer and his mate to death. 

Another peculiarity of these storms 
is that they come quickly, rage furi- 
ously for a few minutes, and are gone, 
and their lines are sharply defined. It is 
not uncommon to find a lot of water, 
or a wash-out, within a mile of land so 
dry that it looks as if it had never seen 
a drop of water. 

All this land is fertile when it can be 
brought under irrigating ditches and 
watered, but here it lies out almost like 
adesert. Itissparsely inhabited along 
the little streams by a straggling 
off-shoot of the Mexican race; yet 
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*** Mexican,’ I said,” 


once in a while a fine place is to be 
seen, like an oasis in the Sahara, the 
home of some old Spanish Don, with 
thousands of cattle or sheep ranging 
on the plains, or perhaps the head- 
quarters of some enterprising cattle 
company. But these places were few 
and far between at the time of which I 
write; the stations were mere passing 
places, long side-tracks, with perhaps 
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a stock-yard and section house once in 
a while, but generally without buildings 
or even switch-lights. 

Noting the approach of the storm, I 
let the heavy engine drop the faster, 
hoping to reach a certain side-track, 
over twenty miles away, where there 
was a telegraph operator, and learn 
from him the condition of the road. 
But the storm was faster than any 
consolidator that Baidwins ever built, 
and as the lightning suddenly ceased 
and the air became heavy, hot, and 
absolutely motionless, I realized that 
we would have it full upon us in a few 
moments. I had nothing to meet for 
more than thirty miles, and there was 
nothing behind me; so I stopped, 
turned the headlight up, and hung my 
white signal lamps down below the 
buffer-beams each side of the pilot— 
this to enable me to see the ends of 
the ties and the ditch. 

Billy Howell, my fireman, and a good 
one, hastily went over the boiler-jacket 
with signal oil, to prevent rust; we 
donned our gum coats; I dropped a 
little oil on the “ Mary Ann’s” gud- 
geons, and we proceeded on our way 
without a word. On these big consoli- 
dators you cannot see well ahead, past 
the big boiler, from the cab, and I 
always ran with my head out of the 
side window. Both of us took this 
position now, standing up ready for 
anything; but we bowled safely along 
for one mile—two miles, through the 
awful hush. Then, as sudden as a 
flash of light, “‘ boom!”’ went a peal of 
thunder as sharp and clear as a signal 
gun. There was a flash of light along 
the rails, the surface of the desert 
seemed to break out here and there 
with little fitful jets of greenish-blue 
flame, and from every side came the 
answering reports from the batteries 
of heaven, like sister gun-boats answer- 
ing a salute. The rain fell in torrents, 
yes, in sheets. I have never, before or 
since, seen such a grand and fantastic 
display of fireworks, nor heard such 
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rivalry of cannonade. I stopped 
my engine, and looked with awe 
and interest at this angry fit of 
nature, watched the balls of fire 
play along the ground, and 
realized for the first time what 
a sight was an electric storm. 

As the storm commenced at 
the signal of a mighty peal of 
thunder, so it ended as suddenly - 
at the same signal; the rain 
changed in an instant from a 
torrent to a gentle shower, the 
lightning went out, the batteries 
ceased their firing, the breeze 
commenced to blow gently, the 
air was purified. Again we heard 
the signal peal of thunder, but 
it seemed a great way off, as if 
the piece was hurrying away to 
a more urgent quarter. The 
gentle shower ceased, the black 
clouds were torn asunder over- 
head ; invisible hands seemed to 
snatch a grey veilof fleecy clouds 
from the face of the harvest 
moon, and it shone out as clear 
and serene as before the storm. 
The ditches on each side of the 
track were half full of water, 
ties were floating along in them, 
but the track seemed safe and 
sound, and we proceeded cauti- 
ously on our way. Within two 
miles the road turned to the 
west, and here we found the 


through dry soil, carrying dead 
grass and twigs of sage upon its 
surface ; we passed the head of } 
the flood, tumbling along 
through the dry ditches as dirty 
as it well could be, and fast 
soaking into the soil; and then 
we passed beyond the line of the storm 
entirely. 

Billy put up his seat and filled his 
pipe, and I sat down and absorbed a 
sandwich as I urged my _ engine 
ahead to make up for lost time; 
we took up our routine of work just 
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** The form still stood upon the track.” 


where we had left it, and—life was the 
same old song. It was past midnight 
now, and as I never did a great deal 
of talking on an engine, I settled down 
to watching the rails ahead, and won- 
dering if the knuckle-joints would 
pound the rods off the pins before we 
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got to the end of the division. 

Billy, with his eyes on the track 
ahead, was smoking his second pipe 
and humming a tune, and the “‘ Mary 
Ann” was making about forty miles an 
hour, but doing more rolling and pitch- 
ing and jumping up and down than an 
eight-wheeler would at sixty. All at 
once I discerned something away down 
the track where the rails seemed to 
meet. The moon had gone behind a 
cloud, and the headlight gave a better 
view and penetrated further. Billy saw 
it, too, for he took his pipe out of his 
mouth, and with his eyes still upon it, 
said laconically, as was his wont: 
“Con.” - 

“Yes,” said I, closing the throttle 
and dropping the lever ahead. 

“Man,” said Billy, as the shape 
seemed to assume a_ perpendicular 
position. 

“ Yes,” said I, reaching for the three- 
way cock, and applying the tender 
brake, without thinking what I did. 

‘* Woman,” said Billy, as the shape 
was seen to wear skirts, or at least 
drapery. 

** Mexican,” said I, as I noted the 
mantilla over the head. We were fast 
nearing the object. 

‘*No,” said Billy, “‘ too well built.” 

I don’t know what he judged by ; we 
could not see the face, for it was turned 
away from us ; but the form was plainly 
that of a comely woman. She stood 
between the rails with her arms 
stretched out like a cross, her white 
gown fitting her figure closely. A 
black, shawl-like mantilla was over the 
head, partly concealing her face; her 
right foot was on the left-hand rail. 
She stood perfectly still. We were 
within fifty feet of her, and our speed 
was reduced to half, when Billy said 
sharply: ‘‘ Hold her, John—for God's 
sake! ” 

But I had the “ Mary Ann” in the 
back motion before the words left his 
mouth, and was choking her on sand. 
Billy stood upon the boiler-head and 





pulled the whistle-cord, but the white 
figure did not move. I shut my eyes as 
we passed the spot where she had stood. 
We got stopped a rod or two beyond. 
I took the white light in the tank and 
sprang to the ground. Billy lit the 
torch, and followed me with haste. 
The form still stood upon the track 
just where we had first seen it; but it 
faced us, and the arms were folded. I 
confess to hurrying slowly ‘until Billy 
caught up with the torch, which he 
held over his head. 

“Good evening, Seiiors,” said the 
apparition, in very sweet English, just 
tinged with the Castilian accent, but 
she spoke as if nearly exhausted. 

** Good gracious,” said I, “‘ whatever 
brought you away out here, and hadn’t 
you just as lief shoot a man as scare 
him to death ?” 

She laughed very sweetly, and said : 
“The washout brought me just here,” 
and I fancy it was lucky for you—both 
of you.” 

“Washout?” said I. ‘* Where?” 

“‘ At the dry bridge beyond.” 

Well, to make a long story short, we 
took her on the engine—she was wet 
through—and went on to the dry 
bridge. This was a little wooden 
structure in a sag, about a mile away, 
and we found that the storm we had 
encountered farther back had done bad 
work at each end of the bridge. We 
did not cross that night, but after 
placing signals well behind us and 
ahead of the washout, we waited until 
morning, the three of us sitting in the 
cab of the “ Mary Ann,” chatting as if 
we were old acquaintances. 

This young girl, whose fortunes had 
been so strangely cast with ours, was 
the daughter of Seiior Juan Arboles, a 
rich old Spanish Don who owned a 
fine place and immense herds of sheep 
over on the Rio Pecos, some ten miles 
west of the road. She was being edu- 
cated in some Catholic school or con- 
vent at Trinidad, and had the evening 
before alighted at the big corrals, a few 
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miles below, where she was met by one 
of her father’s Mexican rancheros, who 
led her saddle broncho. They had 
started on their fifteen-mile ride in the 
cool of the evening, and following the 
road back for a few miles were just 
striking off toward the distant hedge of 
cotton woods that lined the little 
stream by her home when the storm 
came upon them. 

There was a lone piton tree about a 
half-mile from the track, and riding to 
this, the girl, whose name was Jose- 
phine, had dismounted to seek its scant 
protection, while the herder tried to 
hold the frightened horses. As _ peal 
on peal of thunder resounded and the 
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and soon she was in her father’s arms.” 


electric lights of nature played tag over 
the plain, the horses became more and 
more unmanageable and at last stam- 
peded, with old Paz muttering Mexican 
curses and chasing after them wildly. 
After the storm passed, Josephine 
waited a lonely hour in vain for Paz 
and the bronchos, and then debated 
whether she should walk toward her 
home or back to the corrals. In either 
direction the distance was long, and the 
adobe soil is very tenacious when wet, 
and the wayfarer needs great strength 
to carry the load it imposes on the 
feet. As she stood there, thinking 
what it was best to do, a sound came 
to her ears from the direction of the 
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timber and home, which she recog- 
nised in an instant, and without wait- 
ing to debate further, she turned and 
ran with all her strength, not toward 
her home, but away from it. Across 
the waste of stunted sage she sped, the 
cool breeze upon her face, every 
muscle strained to its utmost. Nearer 
and nearer came the sound; the deep, 
regular bay of the timber wolf. These 
animals are large and fierce; they do 
not go in packs, like the smaller and 
more cowardly breeds of wolves, but in 
pairs, or, at most, six together. A pair 
of them will attack a man even when 
he is mounted, and lucky is he if he is 
well armed and cool enough to despatch 
one before it fastens its fangs in his 
horse’s throat or his own thigh. 

As the brave girl ran, she cast about 
for some means of rescue or place of 
refuge. She decided to run to the rail- 
road track and climb a telegraph pole 
—a feat which, owing to her free life 
on the ranch, she was perfectly capable 
of. Once up the pole, she could rest 
on the cross-tree, in perfect safety from 
the wolves, and she would be sure to be 
seen and rescued by the first train that 
came along after daybreak. 

She approached the track over per- 
fectly dry ground. To reach the tele- 
graph poles, she sprang nimbly into 
the ditch; and as she did so, she saw a 
stream of water coming rapidly toward 
her—it was the front of the flood. The 
ditch on the opposite side of the track, 
which also she must cross to reach the 
line of poles, she found already full- 
flooded. She decided to run up the 
track, between the walls of water. This 
would put a ten-foot stream between 
her and her pursuers, and change her 
course enough, she hoped, to throw 
them off the scent. -In this design she 
was partly successful, for the bay of 
the wolves showed that they were going 
to the track as she had gone, instead of 
cutting straight across toward her. 
Thus she gained considerable time. 
She reached the little aroya spanned 


‘by the dry bridge; it was like a mill- 


pond, and the track was afloat. She 
ran across the bridge; she scarcely 
slackened speeg, although the ties 
rocked and moved on the spike-heads 
holding them to the rails. 

She hoped for a moment that the 
wolves would not venture to follow her 
over such a way; but their hideous 
voices were still in her ear and came 
nearer and nearer. Then there came 
to her, faintly, another, a strange, 
metallic sound. What was it? Where 
was it? She ran on tiptoe a few paces 
in order to hear it better; it was in the 
rails—the vibration of a train in 
motion. Then there came into view a 
light—a headlight; but it was so far 
away, so very far, and that awful 
baying so close! The ‘“ Mary Ann,” 
however, was fleeter of foot than the 
wolves ; the light grew big and bright, 
and the sound of working machinery 
came to the girl on the breeze. 

Would they stop for her? Could 
she make them see her? Then she 
thought of the bridge. It was death 
for them as well as for her—they must 
see her. She resolved to stay on the 
track until they whistled her off; but 
now the light seemed to come so slow. 
A splash at her side caused her to turn 
her head, and there, a dozen feet away, 
were her pursuers, their tongues out, 
their eyes shining like balls of fire. 
They were just entering the water to 
come across to her. They fascinated 
her by their very fierceness. Forgetting 
where she was for the instant, she 
stared dumbly at them until called to 
life and action by a scream from the 
locomotive’s whistle. Then she sprang 
from the track just in the nick of time. 
She actually laughed as she saw two 
greyish-white wolf-tails bob here and 
there among the sage brush, as the 
wolves took flight at the sight of the 
engine. 

This was the story she told us as she 
dried her garments before the furnace 
door, and I confess to holding this 
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cool, self-reliant girl in high admira- 
tion. She never once thought of faint- 
ing; but along toward morning she 
did say that she was scared then at 
thinking of it. 

Early in the morning, a party of 
herders, with Josephine’s father ahead, 
rode into sight. They were hunting 
for her. Josephine got up on the ten- 
der to attract their attention, and soon 
she was in her father’s arms. Her 
frightened pony had gone home as fast 
as his legs would carry him, and a re- 
lief party swam their horses at the ford 
and rode forward at once. 

The old Don was profuse in his 
thanks, and would not leave us until 
Billy and I had agreed to visit his 
ranch and enjoy a hunt with him, and 
actually set a date when we should 
meet him at the big ccrral. I wanted 
a rest anyway, and it was perfectly 
plain that Billy was beyond his depth 
in love with the girl at first sight ; so 
we were not hard to persuade when she 
added her voice to her father’s. 

Early in September Billy and I 
dropped off No. r with our guns and 
“plunder,” as baggage is called there, 
and a couple of the old Don’s men met 
us with saddle and pack animals. I 
never spent a pleasanter two weeks in 
my life. The quiet, almost gloomy, 
old Dorf and I became fast friends, 
and the hunting was good. The Don 
was a Spaniard, but Josephine’s mother 
had been a Mexican woman, and one 
noted for her beauty. She had been 
dead some years at the time of our 
visit. Billy devoted most of his time 
to the girl. They were a fine-looking 
young couple, he being strong and 
broad-shouldered, with laughing blue 
eyes and light curly hair, she slender 
and perfect in outline, with a typical 
Southern complexion, black eyes—and 
such eyes they were—and hair and 
eye-brows like the raven’s wing. 

A few days before Billy and I were 
booked to resume our duties on the 
deck of the “Mary Ann,” Miss 


Josephine took my arm and walked me 
down the yard and pumped me quietly 
about ‘‘ Mr. Howell,” as she called 
Billy. She went into details a little, 
and I answered all questions as best as 
I could. All I said was in the young 
man’s favour—it could not, in truth, be 
otherwise. Josephine seemed satisfied 
and pleased. 

When we got back to headquarters, 
I was given the care of a cold-water 
Hinkley, wifh a row of varnished cars 
behind her, and Billy fell heir to the 
rudder of the ‘‘ Mary Ann.” We still 
roomed together. Billy put in most of 
his lay-over time writing long letters 
to somebody, and every Thursday, as 
regular as a clock, one came for him, 
with a censor’s mark on it. Often 
after reading the letter, Billy would 
say: “‘ That girl has more horse sense 
than the rest of the whole female race 
—she don’t slop over worth a cent.” 
He invariably spoke of her as ‘“‘ my 
Mexican girl,” and often asked my 
opinion about white men intermarrying 
with that mongrel race. Sometimes 
he said that his mother would go crazy 
if he married a Mexican, his father 
would disown him, and his brother 
Henry—well, Billy did not like to 
think just what revenge Henry would 
take. Billy’s father was manager of 
an Eastern road, and his brother was 
assistant to the first vice-president, 
and Billy looked up to the latter as a 
great man anda sage. He himself was 
in the West for practical experience in 
the machinery department, and to get 
rid of a slight tendency to asthma. 
He could have gone East any time and 
been ‘‘ somebody” on the road under 
his father. 

Finally, Billy missed a week in writ- 
ing. At once there was a cog gone 
from the answering wheel to match. 
Billy shortened his letters ; the answers 
were shortened. Then he quit writing, 
and his Thursday letter ceased to come. 
He had thought the matter all over, 
and decided, no doubt, that he was 
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** John, I want you to do me two favours.” 


doing what was best—both for himself 
and the girl; that his family’s high 
ideas should not be outraged by a 
Mexican marriage. He had put a 
piece of flesh-coloured court-plaster 
over his wound, not healed it. 

Early in the winter the old Don 
wrote, urging us to come down and 
hunt antelope, but Billy declined to 
go—said that the road needed him, and 
that Josephine might come home from 
school and this would make them both 
uncomfortable. But Henry, his older 
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brother, was visiting him, and 
he suggested that I take Henry ; 
he would enjoy the hunt, and it 
would help him drown his sorrrw 
over the loss of his aristocratic 
young wife, who had died a year 
or two before. So Henry went 
with me, and we hunted antelope 
until we tired of the slaughter. 
Then the old Don pianned a deer- 
hunting trip in the. mountains, 
but I had to go back to work, and 
left Henry and the old Don to take 
the trip without me. While they 
were in the mountains, Josephine 
came home, and Henry Howell’s 
stay lengthened out to a month. 
But I did not know until long 
afterward that the two had met. 

Billy was pretty quiet all winter, 
worked hard and went out but 
little—he was thinking about some- 
thing. One day I came home and 
found him writing a letter. “What 
now, Billy?” I asked. 

“Writing to my Mexican girl,” 
said he. 

“I thought you had got over 
that a long time ago?” 

“So did I, but I hadn’t. I’ve 
been trying to please somebody 
else besides myself in this matter, 
and I’m done. I’m going to work 
for Bill now.” 

“Take an old man’s advice, 
Billy, and don’t write that girl a 
line—go and see her.” 

“Oh, I can fix it all right by letter, 
and then run down there and see her.” 

“ Don’t do it.” 

‘* T’ll risk it.” 

A week later Billy and I sat on the 
verandah of the company’s hash-foun- 
dry, figuring up our time and smoking 
our cob meerschaums, when one of the 
boys, who had been to the office, placed 
two letters in Billy’s hands. One of 
them was directed in the handwriting 
that used to be on the old Thursday 
letters. Billy tore it open eagerly—and 
his own letter to Josephine dropped 
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into his hand. Billy looked at the 
ground steadily for five minutes, and 
I pretended not to have seen. Finally 
he said, half to himself: ‘ You were 
vight, I ought to have gone myself—but 
I’ll go now, go to-morrow.”” Then he 
opened the other letter. 

He read its single page with manifest 
interest, and when his eyes reached the 
last line they went straight on, and 
looked at the ground, and continued to 
do so for fully five minutes. Without 
looking up, he said: “John, I want 
you to do me two favours,” 

** All right,” said I. 

Still keeping his eyes on the ground, 
he said, slowly, as if measuring every- 
thing well: “I’m going up and draw 
my time, and will leave for Old Mexico 
on No. 4 to-night. I want you to write 
to both these parties and tell them that 
I have gone there, and that you have 
forwarded both these letters. Don’t 
tell’em that I went after reading ’em.” 

** And the other favour, Billy ? ” 

“Read this letter, and see me off 
to-night.” 

The letter read :-— 


PHILADELPHIA, May 1, 1879. 


Dear Brother Will: 1 want you and Mr. A. 
to go down to Don Juan Arboles’s by the first ot 
June. I will be there then. You must be my 
best man, as I stand up to marry the sweetest, 
dearest wild-flower of a woman that ever 
bloomed ina land of beauty. Don’t fail me. 
Josephine will like you for my sake, and you 
will love her for your brother. HENRY. 

Most engineers’ lives are busy ones 
and full of accident and incident, and 
having my full share of both, I had 
almost forgotten all these points about 
Billy Howell and his Mexican girl, 
when they were all recalled by a letter 
from Billy ‘himself. With his letter 
was a photograph of a family group—a 
bewhiskered man _ of thirty-five, a 
good-looking woman of twenty, but 
undoubtedly a Mexican, and a curly- 
headed baby, perhaps a year old. The 
letter ran :-— 


City oF Mexico, /z/y 21, 1890. 


Dear Old John: 1 had lost you, and thought 
that perhaps you had gone over to the 
majority, until | saw your name and recognised 
your quill in a story. Write to me; am doing 
well. I send you a photograph of all there are 
of the Howell outfit. Mo half-breeds for your 
uncle this time. 


Wm. HoweLt. 
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Aguinaldo with Americans at the Fiesta San Fernando, Pampanga. 


The Real Aguinaldo 


By O. K. Davis 


HAVE never been one of those who 

could see in Emilio Aguinaldo 

only the charlatan, nor have I 
seriously damaged my throat in shout- 
ing his praises. In fact, I was a good 
deal readier to delineate at length his 
complex characteristics a few weeks 
after I first met him in the summer of 
1898 than I have been since I came to 
know him more, if not better. The 
flippant ease with which the average 
Anglo-Saxon undertakes to tell all 
about the inscrutable Oriental almost 
as soon as he is introduced to him, is 
no more certain than the surprise of 
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the analyst when he realises after a 
long study that he doesn’t know any- 
thing about the subject. This is one 
reason why there has been such radical 
differences of opinion about Aguinaldo. 
Another reason, perhaps just as potent, 
is that so many of those who have 
taken more or less acrid part in the 
discussion, have had no real knowledge 
of any sort on which to base their 
statements. 

When I first knew Aguinaldo he had 
but recently established his headquar- 
ters in Cavite, under the wing of the 
American eagle, and was making the 
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Emilio Aguinaldo, Colonel Simon Villa, Chief of Staff, and Dr. Santiago Barcelona un the Balcony 
overlooking the Pasig River at Malacaiian. 
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Room in Malacaiian where Aguinaldo and companions were confined 


most of his very slender opportunities. 
Admiral Dewey had caused the marine 
guard to be turned out for him, and 
had given him a general’s salute. He 
was shrewd enough to issue proclama- 
tions to his people, telling them that 
the great North American nation was 
coming to the Philippines to give the 
Filipinos their independence, and the 
Americans were not shrewd enough to 
say to him that he had: no right to 
pledge them to that or any other course 
of action. 

General Anderson made the wholly 
unwarranted statement to Aguinaldo 
that the “‘ United States have been a 
great nation for 122 years, and have 
never had or desired a colony. I 
leave you to draw your own inference.” 


? 


Aguinaldo was shrewd enough to reply 
at once that “he knew the United 
States had no intention of annexing 
the Philippines, for he had read 
their constitution and found in it no 
provision for colonisation.” General 
Anderson was not clever enough then, 
nor was any American official later, to 
say to Aguinaldo that he was not 
authorised to interpret American 
actions, or to define the policy of the 
United States, that being solely the 
province of their own Congress. It 
is often said that Aguinaldo was 
merely the mouthpiece and figurehead 
of men like Mabini, Buencamino, and 
Paterno, who were really the brains of 
the insurgent movement in the Philip- 


pines. There is, no doubt, a large 
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measure of truth in this, but at the 
interview with General Anderson, he 
was not inspired by any of these men. 
These instances are cited merely to 
show that if he is all that has been 
said of him otherwise, he is not lacking 
in shrewdness. 

He is denounced as much, perhaps, 
as for anything else, for taking money 
from Spain for stopping the insurrection 
of 1896. It is true that he took the 
money and wanted more than he got. 
It is also true that when he renewed 
the fight he spent what he had left of 
Spain’s bribe, if it was a bribe, to carry 
on the war. Nor is there any pretence 
that the reforms Spain promised as 
part of her bargain with him were ever 
instituted. Nor has it ever been denied 
that if he had continued the fight he 
could have forced Spain to better 
terms. 

In the summer of 1898 it was evident 
to those who were paying attention to 
Road leading from Antimonan to the villages of the the course of events that the Filipinos 


interior, in the Province of Tayabas, Southern Luzon. 
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were preparing to fight the United 
States. It was not then known that they 
had discounted that contingency before 
Aguinaldo was brought down from 
Hong Kong by Admiral Dewey. But 
it is now known that there had been 
full discussion of this possibility by the 
Junta in Hong Kong, and that Aguinaldo 
had been opposed to receiving any as- 
sistance from the Americans and then 
fighting them. He took the simple 
ground that such conduct would be 
dishonourable. He was overborne by 
the Teodoro Sandikco, who advanced 
the old plea that everything was fair in 
war. 

Iam inclined to think that the glimpse 
of high ideals here revealed by Aguin- 
aldo was something more than vagary. 
There has been fairly good evidence of 
his efforts, all through the struggle in 
the field, to prevent the outbreak of 
the natural ferocity of his men, and to 
treat prisoners with a semblance of 
respect for the rules of civilized war- 
fare. Probably if his real motives could 
be dissected, it would be shown that 
that was his habitual frame of mind, 
and that the assassination of Luna was 
the vagary. 

That the Filipinos understood the 
situation in the summer of 1898 better 
than the Americans did is shown by 
one circumstance. When Aguinaldo 
transferred his headquarters from Bakor 
to Malolos, he moved out from a strate- 
getically impossible position to one that 
was strategetically sound. In doing so 
he declined to come through Manila, 
but rode around the outskirts of the 
city, from Bakor to Caloocan, rather 
than put himself, even for such a mo- 
ment, apparently in the hands of the 
Americans. That afternoon he drove 
into Malolos in a carriage drawn by 
four white horses, surrounded by officers 
of his staff, to receive the cheers and 
acclamations of his people. An hour 
later I was discussing with two of his 
most important cabinet officials what 
would happen when the Filipinos tried 





to fight the Americans. More than 
four months later General Otis tele- 
graphed to Washington his opinion 
that there would be no conflict of arms. 

I do not maintain, nor do I believe, 
that Aguinaldo was right, but he cer- 
tainly was not the blunderer that so 
many have declared him. Nor do I 
think he is the coward he has been 
accused so bitterly of being. He has 
an undoubted and tremendous personal 
magnetism among his own _ people. 
Otherwise he could not have held the 
natives of the entire archipelago so 
absolutely as he did. The foundation 
of this power over his people was 
the reputation he established among 
them for bravery and ability in the 
fighting against the Spaniards in 

1896 and 1897. ‘“ Terrible”’ and * muy 
valiente”’ were feeble expressions of 
their appreciation of his prowess on 
the battle field. In the fighting with 
the Americans he took care of himself, 
as it was eminently proper that he 
should. The commander-in-chief has 
no business on the firing line. 

The high-sounding language of some 
of his proclamations has been taken as 
an indication of the real Aguinaldo. 
If, however, it is compared with that in 
the state papers known to have been 
written by Mabini or Buencamino, it 
seems more probable that one of them 
was the author. The simple, direct 
style in which he tells of his capture is 
a far better index. Its modesty, to my 
mind, is characteristic of the man. He 
was always quiet, with little to say, but 
saying that little in a plain, straight- 
forward way. An episode of his career 
which escaped notice, is curiously ex- 
pressive of his real individuality, and 
reveals him in a strange and unfamiliar 
guise. In December, 1898, at the time 
when the Filipinos were in the very 
hey-day of their power, Aguinaldo 
wrote a letter. For eight months they 
had been perfecting their organisation 
and increasing their strength. No one 
had interfered with them, and the 
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The famous Baths of Los Baiios 
feeble opposition ot the Spaniards that the conflict with the Americans 
merely served to give them new en- was approaching rapidly. To what 
thusiasm with each new victory. They degree the others realised the diffi- 

culties in their path there is little to 


understood, both leaders and people, 
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Sampalit Waterfall, 120 feet, Province of Laguna, South of Manila. 
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show. That Aguinaldo was able to 
comprehend them this letter of his 
bears witness. 

The name Aguinaldo means “ Christ- 
mas box,” and the letter was an address 
to the Filipino people, which is a re- 
markable human document. He began 
by rehearsing the situation. The or- 
ganisation of the army had been rapid 
and accompanied by unlooked-for suc- 
cess. The congress had been in session 
about three months, and had adopted 
a constitution which had met with his 
approval. These were facts well known 
to the people. He went on to say, and 
here is the surprise—that the crisis 
which was coming was too great for 
him to deal with; that it required a 
man of greater strength and better 
education, an abler, older man to lead 
them through the difficulties which 
were before them. The burden laid 
upon him was greater than he could 
bear, and he asked the people to give 
him as his ‘‘ Aguinaldo,” release from 
the office of president, and allow him 
to resign in favour of a man more fitted 
than he to guide them. The inference 
was evident and irresistible that Aguin- 
aldo did not think the Filipinos com- 
petent at that time to fulfil their own 
ambitions, and that the self-government 
at whigh they aimed was beyond them. 

This letter was never circulated. 
Mabini and his colleagues discovered 
that Aguinaldo had written it, and they 
succeeded in persuading or compelling 
him to suppress it. One copy fell into 
the hands of the Americans through the 
secret service. The truth is that 
Aguinaldo was the idol of the Filipinos, 
thousands of whom would follow him 
blindly with absolute confidence. If 
that letter had been made public by 
Aguinaldo the insurrection would not 
have been possible. The fact that he 
was persuaded to suppress it will pro- 
bably be taken as an evidence of his 








weakness, but in its construction it has 
always seemed to me to show the real 
Aguinaldo. 

The touch of the dramatic 
comes out in the last sentence of his 


in him 


narrative—“Such was my return to 
Manila after an absence of more than 
four years.’ The absence began when he 
joined the insurrection in August, 1896. 
When the settlement was reached by 
which he agreed to exile he left the 
islands from one of the upper ports. 
On his return he went to Cavite and 
established the dictatorial govern- 
ment, which subsequently was trans- 
formed into what they called the 
“government of the Philippine Re- 
public.” Then  head-quarters was 
moved from Cavite to Bakor, just 
across Bakor Bay and between the 
two American forces. Aguinaldo had 
plenty of chances to visit Manila after 
its capture by the Americans, but 
refused to do so, partly because he had 
been shut out of what he contended 
were his rights by the Americans, and 
partly, I have always suspected, 
because he was not sure how much 
they might know about his plans, and 
was unwilling to subject himself to the 
possibility of seizure. 

One feature of his narrative is 
especially interesting to those who 
know him and his fondness for music. 
It is his reference to the band of 
Palanan. From the establishment of 
his dictatorial government in Cavite to 
the last he was always attended by a 
band. The first one was the famous 
Pasig band, that had furnished enter- 
tainment for the Spaniards on the 
Luneta in Manila for years. This 
band was with him in Cavite, Bakor, 
and Malolos, and always played for 
him inthe early evening. Originally it 


numbered nearly a hundred men, and 
was capable of rendering exquisitely 
the finest music. 


The Chief Train-Despatcher’s Story 


By Captain Jasper Ewing Brady, U.S.A. 


the (¢ 
months 
man took 


N., & Q. 
when my 
sick, and 


about eight 
second-trick 
being advised to seek a_ healthier 
climate, resigned and went South. 
Generally, the chief despatcher’s recom- 
mendation is enough to place a man in 
his office ; and asI had always believed 
in seniority, I wanted to appoint the 
third-trick man to the second trick, 
make the day copy-operator third-trick 
man, and call in a new copy-operator 
to replace the night man who would 
be promoted to the day job. In fact, 
I had started the ball rolling to accom- 
plish this end, when Mr. Antwerp, the 
superintendent, defeated my plan by 
peremptorily exercising his prerogative 
and appointing his nephew, John 
Krantzer, who had been night copy- 
operator, to the third trick. Krantzer 
was an excellent copy-operator; but 
he was very young, and he lacked that 
persistence and reliability so essential 
in a despatcher. I protested strongly 
against his appointment, but to no 
purpose. Finally, when I saw that 
the superintendent was not to be 
moved from his purpose to make his 
nephew a despatcher, I asked him to 
at least put the young man on the 
second trick, so that I could, in a 
measure, have him under my own eye 
But no, nothing else than the third 
trick would satify him. 
Krantzer struggled through the first 
night without actually killing anybody, 


| HAD been on 


but his train sheet the next morning 
showed delays on everything, and few 
satisfactory explanations. I reflected, 
however, that it was his first night, 
and I remembered my own similar ex- 
perience, and simply submitted the 
sheet to Mr. Antwerp without com- 
ment. He wiped his glasses, carefully 
adjusted them on his aristocratic nose, 
and after glancing at the sheet for a 
few moments, said: ‘Ah! humph! 
Well! Well! Well! Not a very 
auspicious start, to be sure; but the 
boy will pick up. Just jack him up in 
pretty good shape, Bates; it will do 
him good.” 

The second night was not much of 
an improvement. The third night I 
was kept at the office until after eleven 
o'clock, and before going home I wrote 
Krantzer a note telling him to be very 
careful, and particularly informing him 
of two extras north that would leave 
Bradford, the lower end of the division, 
some time after 12.30 A.M., and direct- 
ing him to run them as special freights 
having right of track over all trains 
except the passengers. Burke, the 
second - trick man, had _ everything 
running smoothly at the time I wrote 
my note, and i told Krantzer that, as it 
looked then, all he would have to do 
would be to keep them coming. No. 
13, a fast freight south, had an engine 
that wasn’t steaming very well, and I 
suggested to him to put her on a siding 
at Manitou—a delay of fifteen minutes 
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would not hurt. I did everything 
except write the order, and that I 
couldn’t do, because I couldn’t tell just 
what the conditions might be when No. 
13 reached the station above Manitou 
where she would get the order. 
Krantzer succeeded in getting them 
started pretty well; but not content to 
let well enough alone, he thought he 
would let 13 run on to Burnsides, in- 
stead of putting 
her on thesiding 
at Manitou, as I 
had_ suggested, 
and gave orders 
to that effect. 
After he had 
given the ‘‘com- 
plete,’ he told 
them to “ fly.” 
If he had given 
orders for the 
meeting at 
Burnsides also 
to the two 
extras, all would 
have been well ; 
but this he was 
unable to do. 
Burnsides itself 
is only a day 
office, so, of 
course, he could 
not communicate with the extras there; 
and the extras had already pussed 
Gloriana, the first night office south of 
Burnsides. The operator at Gloriano 
heard the order to 13, and told Krantzer 
it was a risky thing to do; but the latter 
told him to mind his own business, as 
he (Krantzer) could run that division. 
No. 13 was pulled by engine 67, with 
Jim Bush at the throttle, and he was 
such a runner that he had earned the 
sobriquet of “Lightning Jimmie.” 
While, early in the evening, he had 
reported that his engine was not 
steaming very well, he had got her to 
working well by this time. Burnsides 
is at the foot of a long grade from the 
north, and about a mile up the grade is 










. And there sat Krantzer, as cool as if he had not just 
killed three men.” 
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a very abrupt curve. The two extras 
were bowling along merrily when they 
struck this grade; and although there 
is a time card rule that says trains will 
be kept ten minutes apart, they were 
right together, helping each other over 
the grade. In fact, it was one train 
with two engines, somewhat of a 
double-header, with the second engine 
in the middle. They had passed Burn- 
sides, and were going on, expecting 
to meet 13 at Manitou, as originally 
ordered. 
In the meantime, Bush, 
jut! pulling 13, had passed Mani- 
' tou, and with thirty-eight 
heavy cars behind him was 
working her for 
all she was 
worth on the 
down grade, so 
as to get on the 
siding at Burn- 
sides for the 
extras. He was 
carrying out 
Krantzer’s 
orders to “ fly.” 
And just as he 
turned the 
curve, he saw, 
not fifty yards 
away from him 
the headlight of the first extra. To 
stop was out of the question. He 
whistled once for brakes, reversed his 
engine, and pulled her wide open and 
then jumped! He landed safely enough, 
and beyond a broken right arm and a 
badly bruised leg, he was unhurt. His 
poor fireman, though, jumped on the 
other side, and dashed to pieces on the 
rocks; and the head man and the 
engineer of the first extra were also 
killed. I had known many times of 
two trains being put in the hole; but 
this was the first time I had ever seen 
three of them so placed. 

Krantzer had sense enough to order 
out the wrecker and send for me. I 
lost no time in getting over to the 
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office, and there sat Krantzer, as cool 
as if he had not just killed three men 
by his carelessness and cost the com- 
pany thousands of dollars. I had the 
superintendent called, and when he 
came in and learned what had occurred, 
his discomfiture was so great that I felt 


fully repaiu for all my annoyance on - 


his nephew’s account. He directed 
me to go out to the wreck and report 
fully to him on 
arrival. I had 
Forbush called, 
and placed him in 
charge of the 
office during my 


absence.  Inci- 
dentally, I told 
Krantzer he had 
better be away 


when I sent those 
crews in, because 
I fancied they 
were in a fit mood 
to kill him. When 
I returned I found 
that he had gone. 
It appeared that 
Jim Bush went 
up into the office, 
and although he 
had one arm 
broken, he was 
prepared to beat 
the life out of the 
young despatcher. 
Forbush saw him 
coming, and gave 
Krantzer a ** tip,” 
and as Bush came 
in onedoor, Krant- 
zer went out the 
other. 
\ SLEEPY-HEAD OPERATOR 

One morning I found the following 
note on the train-sheet : 

“No. 16 delayed forty-five minutes 
at Bentonville, account not being 
able to raise operator at Sicklen in that 
time. Called for explanation, and 
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7 He had been asleep.” 


? 


operator said he was over at hotel 
getting lunch.” 

A young man named Charles Ferral 
was the night man at Sicklen, and his 
ability as an operator was only exceeded 
by his ability to juggle the truth when 
he was in a tight place. I was too old 
an operator myself to be fooled by any 
such yarn as this; and, moreover, the 
conductor of 17 reported to me that he 
had found Ferrel 
stretched out on 
the office table 
asleep. But he 
was a first-rate 
man, and I didn’t 
want to lose him ; 
so I wrote a short, 
sharp letter, and 
told him a repeti- 
tion of the offence 
would cause him 
to receive his time 
instantly. He was 
as penitent as 
the prodigal son, 
and promised 
never to so offend 
, again; and he kept 
his word—for just 
about ten days. 

One morning he 
asked my permis- 
sion to come up to 
“DS” on 2, and 
go back on 3, in 
the afternoon. I 
gave it, but warned 
him to be careful 
and not lose too 
much sleep. The 
night following 
his return I was 
kept at the office until late, and about 
eleven o'clock, 22 appeared at Bakers- 
ville and wanted to run to Ashton for 17. 
They were both a little late, and as 17 
had a heavy train of coal and empties, 
I told Burke to let them go. But the 
only station at which we could then 
get an order to 17 before she reached 
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Ashton was Sicklen, Ferral’s station. 
Burke began to call, but Sicklen 
made no answer. He called for forty 
minutes straight, 22 all the time waiting 
at Bakersville. He stopped for five 
minutes, and then went at it again. 
In ten minutes Sicklen answered. 
Burke started to give his order, but 
Sicklen said that 17 had gone by. 

That settled it; 22 was hung up 
another hour all on account of Ferral’s 
failure to attend to his duty. 1 opened 
up on him, and said, ‘‘ Where have you 
been for the past fifteen minutes ?” 
The same old excuse, ‘‘ Lunch,” came 
again. 

“Well, where were you for ten 
minutes before that ?”’ 

Then that fine old stereotyped expla- 
nation, “‘ Fixing my batteries,” followed. 
But I was only too sure that he had 
been asleep and that 17 in going by had 
awakened him. So I gently told him 
that he would probably have ample 
time to fix batteries after this; that, in 
fact, I thought it would be well for 
him if he would take a course in 
battery work, and I would assist him 
all I could. 

The next morning I laid the matter 
before Mr. Antwerp, and he wanted the 
man discharged forthwith. But my 
angers had cooled somewhat during the 
night, and I now felt inclined to give 
him another chance; so I urged that 
he simply be laid off for a while. 

“All right, but make it a good stiff 
lay-off—not less than fifteen days,” said 
Mr. Antwerp. 

I wrote to Ferral accordingly ; but I 
had scarcely finished when in came a 
letter from Ferral to me, begging off 
and promising anything if I would not 
discharge him, but, instead, would lay 
him off for forty-five days. I took him 
at his word, and changed my letter, 
giving him the forty-five days he 
begged for, instead of the fifteen I had 
intended to give him. But about two 
weeks later, he came up to “‘ DS,” and 
looked so woe-be-gone and pleaded so 


hard to be taken bick, that I remitted 
the rest of his punishment. He was 
greatly chagrined when he learned 
how he had trebled his own sentence. 
He has never been remiss since. Go 
over to the despatcher’s office any 
night and you will see him, bright and 
alert, sitting opposite the despatcher 
doing the copying. He is in direct 
line of promotion, and some day will be 
despatcher himself. 


A CONVICT OPERATOR 


In addition to the main line, I had 
a branch of thirty-eight miles, ranning 
from Bentonville up toSandia. There 
were only two trains daily, a combina- 
tion freight and passenger each way. 
The last station before Sandia was 
Alexis. Therethe State penitentiary was 
located, and the telegraphing was done 
by a convict “trusty ”’—a man who, 
having been appointed cashier of a big 
freight office in the western part of the 
State, couldn’t stand prosperity, and, 
in consequence, had been sent up for 
six years. His ability as an operator 
was extraordinary. He had a smooth, 
easy way of sending that made his 
Morse as plain as a circus bill. 

The two branch trains were known 
as 61 and 62, and one day 62, running 
north in the morning, had jumped the 
track, laying’ herself out about ten 
hours. When she left Sandia as No. 
61 on her return trip, she again went 
off the track, and the result was six- 
teen hours’ more delay. We wouldn't 
send the wrecker up from our head- 
quarters, and they had to work out 
their own salvation. When they finally 
appeared at Alexis, they were running 
on the time of 62. That would never 
do, and the conductor asked Alexis to 
get him orders to run to Bentonville 
for 62. . Burke, my second-trick man, 
was on duty at the time, and it so 
chanced that he did not know that the 
Alexis man was a convict. He was 
about to give the order asked for when 
something diverted him fof a moment. 
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When he was ready again, Alexis broke 
him and said, ‘‘ Wait a minute.” 

To tell a despatcher to wait a minute 
when he is sending an order is to court 
sudden death, and Burke said, “ Wait 
for what ?”’ 

‘For whatever you 
going to weigh coal.” 

Burke’s Irish blood was all in his 
head by this time, and he said: ‘* What 
do you mean by talking that way to 
me? 61 is waiting for 
this 9; now you copy, and it 
I'll get your time sent you) »——-} 
in the morning.” ] 

“Oh, willyou! I guess 
my time is all fixed, so you 
can’t touch it. I wish you 
could; I’d_ like 
quite well to be 
fired from this 
job.” 

I had been sit- 4 
ting at my desk 
taking it all in, 
and was just 
about ready to 
expire of laugh- 
ter, when Burke 
called over tome: 
“Did you hear 


please; I’m 






















that young 
fellow’s’ inso- 
lence ?”’ 


“Yes, | heard.” 

“Well, what 
are you going to 
do about it? 
I’ve never had an 
operator talk to me like that before. I 
must certainly insist that you dismiss 
him. He and I can’t work on the 
same road.” 

‘* Unfortunately,” said I, “‘ the State 
has a claim on his services for two 
years yet, and I’m afraid it won’t waive 
it.” 

At this, it dawned upon Burke who 
and what theman was ; but Ican hardly 
say that his humour was improved 
at once by the discovery. 
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AN EPISODE OF SENTIMENT. 

The night man at Bentonville quit 
rather suddenly one bright fall morn- 
ing, and as I had no other in prospect, 
I wired the chief of the division south 
of me to send me one, if he had any 
to spare. That afternoon I received a 
message from him saying he had sent 
Miss Ellen Ross to take the place. I 
wasn’t overfond of women operators, 
and on this account Miss Ross’s wel- 
come to my division was not 
a very hearty one. She was 
the first woman I had ever 
had under my jurisdiction. I 

was at the office 

quite late a night 
X or two after this, 
and heard some 
of her work; there 
was no denying 
that she was a 
very smooth 
operator, as well 
as a very prompt 
one. Burke said 
that he had no 
complaint to 
offer; and I must 
confess I was 
rather chagrined. 
Some three 
weeks later, I 
came into the 
office one morn- 
ing, and on look- 
ing over the train 


* Did you hear that young fellow’s insolence ?”’ sheet, I saw the 


following in the 
delay column :—‘‘ No. 18 delayed fifty 
minutes, account not being able to raise 
the operator at Bentonville in that time ; 
as an explanation, operator says she was 
over at the hotel getting her lunch.” 

I called up Bentonville, and asked if 
Miss Ross was there. She was, and I 
said: ‘‘Isn’t it possible for you to in- 
vent a better excuse than lunch for your 
failure to answer last night ?’ 

She replied that if I didn’t like the 
excuse I knew what I could do. I 
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caught my breath, and then | “ did.” 
I sent her time to her on 21, anda 
man to take her place. 

A day or two after this, I was sit- 
ting in the division superintendent's 
office, he being out on the road, and 
I heard a voice say, ‘Is this Mr. 
Bates ?”’ 

I glanced up 
as I answered 
‘“‘Yes,’’ and 
beheld a young 
woman of an 
air and appear- 
ance that fairly 
took my breath 
away. With 
all possible de- 
ference, I n- 
vited her to sit 
down and 
inquired what 
I could do for 
her. 

She said 
timidly, ‘‘lam 
Miss’ Ross, 
lately night 
operator at 
Bentonville.” 

Her answer 
put me more 


off jy ease 
than ever. 
But the dis- 


cipline of the 
road had to be 
maintained; 
so as Soon as I 
could, I put on 
my severest 
look and said, 
“Well?” She 
smiled slightly, in a way that made 
me doubt if she was imposed upon 
by my show of rigour, and _ said: 
‘‘I came to see if you wouldn’t take 
me back. I am sure I didn’t mean to 
do wrong the other night. I have been 


. 


an operator for nearly four years, and | 
have never had trouble before. 


I will 
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promise to be very careful hereafter. 
Won't you please take me back ?”’ 

If she had only known it, I was by 
now of a mind to have given her the 
best job on the division, even my own; 
but I said: ‘“‘A delay of fifty minutes 
to any train is bad enough, but to a 
through freight it is the worst possible. 

Then you say 


you were at 
the hotel for 
lunch. My 


recollection of 
the Benton- 
ville station is 
that it isa 
mile from the 
hotel. Really, 
I don’t see 0w 
anything can 
be done.” 
Discipline, 
you see, was 
being main- 
tained in great 


shape. She 
looked up at 
me with her 


large black 
eyes; then two 
tears made 
their appear- 
ance on the 
scene, and she 
sobbed out: 
“Well, I admit 
I told a story 
when I made 
that excuse, 
but the de- 
spatcher .was 
9” so sharp, and 

I was so scared 
when he said he had been calling me fifty 
minutes, that I told him the first thing 
that came into my mind. Then, the 
next day, I was angry at you because | 
thought you were chaffing me, and I 
suppose I was impudent. But do you 
think it is fair to discharge me for the 
same thing that you only gave Mr. 
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Ferral fifteen days for? Are you not 
doing it just because I am a woman? ”’ 

When she cited the case of Ferral, I 
realized I had lost the game. I let 
myself down as easily as I could, and 
that evening Miss Ross went back to 
Bentonville, and the man there was 
put on the waiting list. 

It is curious how often after this I 
had to run down to Bentonville. That 
Sandia branch line had to be _ in- 
spected ; the switchboard had to be 
replaced by a new one in “ BN’ 





office ; wires had to be changed, a new 
ground put in, and many other things 
done; and always I had to go myself 
to see that the work was done properly. 
The next spring Miss Ross gave up the 
office of her own accord. About ten 
days afterwards I went away on a three 
weeks’ leave. When I came back, Miss 
Ross came along—as Mrs. Martin N. 
Bates. She has often remarked to me: 

‘*T paid you back for discharging 
me, didn’t I ?” 

And she did. 


SD 


Cinderella 


By 


OUNG Hetherington filled his 
briarwood pipe. 


‘You don’t mind, do you ? 
You are always so jolly and chummy.” 
She smiled a little deprecatingly. 
There were times when, somehow, she 
wished Hetherington did not find her 
so jolly and chummy, though these 
times had nothing to do with the briar- 
wood pipe. The comfortable house was 
hers in effect. And she, the friendless 
and kinless Kindergartner, must, of 
course, have felt it good fortune to be 
saved the lot of the boarding-house, 
and given the companionship - of 
pleasant and well set up people. All 
the other young women she knew told 
her so over and over again, and reminded 
her that she ought to be grateful for 
her mercies. 
It is true that if Mrs. Hetherington’s 
eldest daughter had not married and 
gone to live in a distant city, and her 


Eugenie Uhlrich 


youngest had not died—she, perhaps, 
would not have felt the need of a 
girlish presence in the house enough to 
take in Winifred. 

Winifred watched Hugh Hethering- 
ton lift his fine length and move across 
the room after a light for his pipe. As 
the match flare flickered on his clean 
features, she thought, as any woman 
must have, what a handsome fellow he 
was. But Winnie thought also that if 
her own mouth-had not been so big, 
her tendency to freckle so hopeless, and 
the tint of her hair so uncompromisingly 
red, Mrs. Hetherington might not have 
liked her quite so well. Moreover, she 
looked a bit olderthan Hugh, too, though 
she had carefully figured out that she, in 
fact, was a year younger. 

But then, Hugh’s childhood had 
passed in the flush of pleasure, and the 
sunshine of affection, and hers—? She 
was too humble to be sorry for herself, 
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and too wise not tosee in the worst 
that had ever happened her, the possi- 
bilities of still worse, and thus be thank- 
ful for the Providence that had kept 
her in its hand. 

But yet this evening she thought 
more sharply than usual of another 
girl’s symmetry, her gowns, her accom- 
plishments, her opportunities, all the 
things that are dear to the heart of a 
woman. And why not? Venus her- 
self was not irresistible until she put 
on the right girdle. Hugh had asked 
her help in comparing some lists, and 
she knew very well that every minute 
of help she gave him this evening was 
an extra minute for the other girl. 

She bent her head over the papers 
before her, for the things she was think- 
ing must steal into her face in spite of 
herself. 

‘“* Are you very tired ?”’ said Hether- 
ington kindly, but yet altogether im- 
personally. She raised her head and 
smiled. What was the use? If it 
were not this misery it would be some- 
thing else for a waif such as she. ‘Oh, 
not at all,’’ she said. 

“I do not believe that there is 
another girl who would be as patient 
as you are with all my tiresome stuff, 
and with me, too. Even mother’s 
endurance gives out once in a while, 
and she scolds about my den. If it 
weren’t for you I don’t know what 
would happen. If you're really not 
tired I want to go over these lists with 
you now, and then I’m off for the Ken- 
drick reception. Gertrude Stevenson 
will be there,” he said, a happy little 
smile playing about his lips. ‘‘ Seems 
to me she is getting more beautiful 
every day. Don’t you think so?” 

Hetherington did not even look at 
her for his answer. 
insisting on being even chummier than 
usual this evening, and Winifred bent 
her head close over the papers once 
more. 

‘“* Of course,’ Hetherington went on, 
“‘ Gertrude is popular, very. Sillington 


He was indeed’ 


has a mint of money, too, but I don’t 
think she’s the kind of girl who would 
stoop to anything like that.” 

Winifred had to listen to that and 
much more, in snatches and mono- 
logues, and she was glad when at last 
Hetherington left. There are times 
when it is singularly harder to be 
“chummy” than at others. 

The next morning Hetherington had 
gone when she came to _ breakfast, 
something most unusual for him. In 
the evening he did not ask her help. 
He talked very little, and Mrs. Hether- 
ington later said to her husband: ‘* Can 
it be that Hugh is not well?” 

Her husband looked up retrospec- 
tively over his glasses. 

‘** Maybe he’s in love. Maybe he has 
proposed to some girl and she’s turned 
him down. Every young fellow has to 
have a lesson or two. It won’t hurt 
him, I suppose.” 

“Oh, how can you talk so? I am 
sure Hugh would not propose to a 
girl without talking to me about it 
first.” 

Whereupon Mr. Hetherington, 
senior,, smiled behind his paper and 
went on reading. A long and com- 
paratively serene matrimonial voyage 
had taught him that arguments only 
fill the sails with head winds. 

Winifred herself neither questioned 
nor seemed to take heed of Hugh’s 
moods. After several evenings he came 
down and asked her once more to come 
and help him. 

*“ What do you think, Winifred,” he 
said abruptly after a while, ‘‘ ought to 
be the test of love?” 

“‘I should think if some one loves 
you all the time—whether you are fresh 
or tired, pleasant or not pleasant, 
successful or not ?” 

“Fresh or tired, pleasant or not 
pleasant, successful or not—’’ Then 
he laughed a little jarringly, she 
thought. “But what do you know 
about it, after all? You never loved 
like that, did you?” 
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She looked at him with startled, 
almost guilty, eyes, and Hetherington 
had a queer feeling of having entered 
unwittingly into a sanctified presence. 

He rose and walked around the room 
aimlessly for a few minutes. Then he 
said he had some nasty experiments to 
make, and maybe she would not want 
to stay, though he rather looked as 
though he would have liked to have had 
her. 

But she left and then sat at her 
window watching his shadow move to 
and fro as it fell against the trees of the 
garden. Suddenly she heard aspluttering 
explosion and a strange gutteral cry. 
For a ghastly second she watched the 
fitful gleam of lights on the trees, but 
this shadow did not come back. Then 
she grabbed her water pitcher, full 
happily,and the heavy rug on the floor, 
and ran into his room. She flung the 
door open upon a thin blur of flame 
and flickering tongues reaching like 
dancing imps here and there in mid 
air, and through it all something like a 
huddled figure on the floor. Up went 
the water ahead of herself and over 
herself, and then the rug over the 
figure, and with a strength she hardly 
dared to think could be in her tense 
muscles, she dragged it out towards the 
hall. Then, wrapping her skirts around 
herself with a quick turn, she tore 
down the burning portieres_ that 
screened the laboratory from the den, 
and finding the hose attached to the 
hydrant, she set the spray over herself 
and over the room. 

By this time the others had come. 
But it was really all over. She stag- 
gered out to look at Hugh. His eyes 
were closed, his face blackened. 

‘Is he dead ? oh, is he dead ?”’ she 
said weakly. 

Then covering her face with her 
burned hands, as if fearing the answer, 
she-sank down in a white heap beside 
him. 

The next day Hugh, who, though 
singed and stunned, had been little 


hurt, sat beside her and held her ban- 
daged hands. 

He watched the play of her features 
as he talked to her, and it seemed to 
him like watching an unfolding flower. 
He caught himself wondering again 
and again at some newly discovered 
charm. What deep, fine eyes, what a 
singularly sweet and unaffected smile! 
What an intimate gentleness in her 
voice | 

Mrs. Hetherington said one morning: 
‘“* How charming you are in that pale 
yellow wrapper! You are quite trans- 
formed,’”’ and she passed her hand 
tenderly over the girl who had saved 
her last child to her. 

Hugh said: ‘She is Cinderella, 
and the fairy godmother has ‘shaken 
the magic tree over her.” 

And he did not know just yet that 
the magic which was touching her, and 
him, too, was older even than the fairy 
godmother’s. 

He spent his spare moments now 
trying to please her, even as she had 
once tried to please him. He told her 
over and over again that it was her wit 
and her speed and her dear burned 
hands that saved his life after his stu- 
pidity with the ether and the collodion. 

‘Ah, no,” she wouid say. “ It was 
an inspiration. I am not a bit brave of 
myself.” 

““Do you remember,” he said one 
day, “‘ your test of love?” 

She blushed a little this time. ‘‘ You 
never told me,”’ he went on, “‘ whether 
you ever loved any one that way or 
not ?”’ 

She did not answer. 

“Do you think that you could ?” 

He thought he saw a smile flit over 
the face, bent away from him though it 
was, and he took her hands that were 
now healed, though still scarred a little. 

She raised her head and looked at 
him, and Hetherington suddenly kne t 
down before her and kissed her hands, 
and then he drew her head down to 
him and kissed her on the lips. 
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